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New! STARS SPORTS 


by DAVE WARNER 


‘This brand new 64-page book gives 
you stories and close personal 
glimpses into the lives and careers 
of 14 world famous athletes. Each 
excels in his or her own field of 
sports—baseball, football, basket- 
ball, track, hockey, swimming and 
golf! Special photo pages of each 
star add much to this new book’s 
appeal! 

Thrill to the warm, human in- 
cidents in the lives of these fam- 


ous stars... 

RIZZUTO RICE SHORE 
LEAHY RUTH McCORMICK 
MIKAN CAMPANELLA AVILA 


BRENNAN URZETTA TUNNEY 
CONNOLLY and GROZA 


Buy yourself a copy and order 
more for really appreciated gifts 
to sportsminded friends. 


only 50c per copy! 


SPECIAL OFFER! BOTH for $1.25 postpaid! 


Order from the Book Department, 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 


AN ALTAR BOY NAMED 


SPECK —book of cartoons 


Laugh to your hearts content at the com- 
ical antics of Speck, the lovable, mischiev- 
ious altar boy and his comrades. He won 
the hearts of thousands in his newspaper 
cartoons. Now he belongs to everyone in 
this rich collection of humor by Tut Le- 
Blanc. No wonder this 66-page book is a 
best seller! Always an ideal gift for shut- 
ins . . . good ice-breaker for parties — 
good gift anytime! 


One dollar per copy CARTOONS 
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Young Wife Learns the 


Answer That Gives Peace 


Mrs. Janet Brown 


AS a small child in grade school, 

I rattled off the answers to 
catechism questions and __half- 
knew their meaning and _ signifi- 
cance. In the past few months, 
however, I have come to remem- 
ber and very seriously consider the 
meaning of one question in par- 
ticular, for that one question sums 
up the whole purpose of my exi- 
stence. It has opened an entire 
new world to me. 


The question — Why did God 
make you? 

The answer comes mechanically. 
God made me to know Him, to 
love Him, and to serve Him in 
this world, and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next. 


Why, when I am nearly twenty- 
six years old, should this question 
strike home so forcibly? The an- 
swer to the question is not a dra- 
matic one; in fact, it is simply 
stated. But to me, its greatness 
lies in its simplicity. 

In Febuary, 1954, in our second 
year of marriage the doctors diag- 
nosed my _ illness as Hodgkin’s 
disease — cancer of the lymph sys- 


tem. Completely baffled by it all, 
I asked, “Why, why?” 

Why had God given me a good 
Catholic husband and a peaceful 
home which I now stood to lose 
perhaps soon? Why had He made 
two Catholic people so desirous of 
having children — in a world fill- 
ed with anti-life forces — unable to 
have those children, to rear them 
in His sight for His greater honor 
and glory? Why had He allowed 
my husband to struggle financially 
through dental school, finally to 
enjoy a profitable, respected prac- 
tice, only to have him forced to 
spend considerable sums of money 
on doctor and hospital bills? Why 
should I be deprived of the joy of 
keeping my own house and be 
made to sit by while a household 
servant did the work I ence did? 
Why must I have an incurable 
disease? Why had Our Blessed 
Mother not heard my prayer for 
a favorable biopsy report? These 
questions raced through my mind 
all the way home during the 
thirty-mile trip from the hospital. 
I thought, “Why did God put me 
here to suffer so?” and suddenly 
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recalling Why did God make you? 
I found the peace for which I 


searched and the reason God 
placed this cross upon me. 
My Solution 


Here was my solution. God did 
not place me here ultimately to 
do housework, to enjoy perfect 
health, to have children, or to gain 
worldly things through my _ hus- 
band’s substantial income. He 
placed me here to work out my 
eternal salvation, and He had 
blessed me with this cross because 
through it I would be brought 
closer to Him. He wants me to 
be happy with Him in the next 
world, and to fulfill that wish, I 
must know Him, love Him, and 
serve Him in this world in what- 
ever way He chooses. His will is 
going to be done, and I, like every 
other person God created, must 
conform to that Will. 


Once I contemplated the reason 
for God’s making me, the situa- 


tions that caused me sorrow and 
regret seemed to be blessings in- 
stead of trials. God was showing 
me how fortunate I was. Even 
though there is a possibility that 
I may be called away from hus- 
band and home at any time in 
two or maybe ten years hence — 
depending upon my response to 
therapy — that good Catholic hus- 
band has favorably influenced my 
life and has been indirectly pre- 
paring me for any ordeal I may 
undergo as a result of this sickness 
by his Christian advice and ex- 
ample. 

Our peaceful home is an answer 
to prayer, and I am grateful for 
every precious moment spent in it. 
Perhaps any children we might 
have had would have been sickly 
or might have broken our hearts 
in later years — or even might 
have been left motherless. Thank 
God we had the money available 
to spend on doctor and _ hospital 
bills — those already paid and the 
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ANSWER THAT GIVES PEACE 


inevitable future ones. How for- 
tunate we are to have a depend- 
‘able servant to take over the 
house. 


Never Hopeless 


Although it is incurable, Hodg- 
kin’s disease is not hopeless, for 
there are medicines and therapy 
to lengthen the patient’s life and 
insure his comfort if the person 
gets an early diagnosis. In praying 
to Our Blessed Mother I only 
stated how I wanted things to 
work out, completely forgetting 
the great sorrows and heart-aches 
she suffered on earth. To add “if 
it is God’s Will” to my prayer nev- 


er once occurred to me. Here 
again it was my Catholic husband 
who taught me the necessity of 
wanting and praying for things 
only if they be according to God’s 
Will. 

Our Lord has given me a cross 
to bear — one bringing me closer 
to Him spiritually each day — but 
He has blessed me with my Catho- 
lic faith to see it through, a faith 
that has made me see beyond this 
world. He has enabled me to know 
Him, to love Him, and through 
this illness to serve Him in this 
world. I pray God that when the 
time comes, I shall be happy with 
Him forever in the next. 


How Old Are You? 


A writer says that “you cannot tell old age by your hair, | 
your teeth, or your knees; real old age is something deeper than 
that.” You can be certain that you are growing “old”— 

If you no longer make friends easily. 

If you think the younger generation is going to the dogs. 

If you find yourself talking about “the good old days.” 

If your pet subject of conversation is your operation. 

If you find yourself developing petty prejudices. 

If you are becoming increasingly selfish. 

If you wish to be by yourself. 

If you begin to find life dull. 

If you hate to have your favorite chair moved. 

If you think people are stupider than they used to be. 

—Brigid de Vine in Information. 


The young wife told her friends that she had stopped 


worrying. “No more of that silliness,” she boasted. “Now, when 
things go wrong I just break down and cry.” 
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577 Objectionable Publications 


What Do Your Children Read? 


John F. Fink 


O you parents know what kind 

of literature your children are 
reading? Are you sure? Do you 
examine the comics the younger 
kids have around the house? Do 
you know what your kids of high 
school age look at when they’re 
with the gang at the drug store? 


There are today 577 publica- 
tions that have been found to be 
objectionable by the National Or- 
ganization of Decent Literature. 
These 577 publications can prob- 
ably all be found on the news- 
stands in your town. 


Of these 577 publications, 68 
are comic books, 258 are pocket- 
size books, 76 are digest-type nov- 
els, and 175 are magazines. This 
is a lot of objectionable reading 
matter. 

You parents might be used to 
seeing the comic strips in the 
newspapers and think that the 
comic books contain the same 
thing. If you think that, you're 
wrong. The 68 objectionable com- 
ics fall into four categories: horror 
comics, crime comics, comics por- 
traying deeds of brutality and vio- 
lence, and sexually or morally in- 
decent comics. 


Schools Of Sin 


The horror comics contain plots 
and illustrations that are gruesome, 
weird and inhuman. The reader 
of these comics feels the emotions 
of fear, terror, disgust or morbid 
curiosity. 


The crime comics are actual 
schools for criminals that show kids 
how to plan such things as murder, 
rape, armed robberies, burglaries, 
arsons, and many other crimes. 
These comics actually show the 
preliminary steps, for example, of 
rape. There have been many 
cases of juveniles caught commit- 
ting some crime previously illus- 
trated in comic books. 


The comics that portray brutal- 
ity show beatings, stabbings, eye- 
gouging, burnings, and even dis- 
memberments. They can give the 
young reader the impression that 
this is how life is made up. Every 
now and then you can read in the 
newspapers of kids hanging a play- 
mate, or tying a playmate up and 
setting fire to his clothes, or other 
brutal things they've seen in 
comics. 


Fourteen of the 68 objectionable 
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comics are “love” or “romance” 
comics. These sometimes depict 
adultery, almost always show pas- 
sionate embraces, and at times por- 
tray such perversions as homosexu- 
ality. They are aimed at the young 
girl just entering the age of puber- 
ty and, if nothing else, will arouse 
unnatural curiosity about sex. 


But even the comics that don’t 
have such plots are often indecent. 
Some comics picture their charac- 
ters scantily clad. Some expose, 
suggest and emphasize beneath 
transparent or tight-fitting gar- 
ments the breasts of female charac- 
ters and the genital organs of both 
male and female characters. 


Offend Against Code 


The other 509 publications on 
the NODL objectionable list are 
there because they 1) glorify or 
condone reprehensible characters 
or reprehensible acts; 2) contain 
material offensively “sexy”; 3) fea- 
ture illicit love; 4) carry illustra- 
tions indecent or suggestive; or 
5) advertise wares for the prurient- 
minded. 


Many of the magazines play up 
the private lives of movie actors 
and_ actresses. Suggestive titles 
are often used in these magazines 
and they try to determine how 
happily the stars are married to 
their latest spouse. The stars, many 
of them morally objectionable in 
themselves, give advice to young 
girls on sexual matters. 

Crime and confession magazines 


5 
are just as numerous. Girls in the 
confession magazines, many of 


them quite young, tell about se- 
ductions, adultery, and all kinds of 
sex perversions in such a way as 
to make them seem desirable. 


There are also many burlesque 
magazines that feature “exciting, 
sensuous” women with as few 
clothes on as possible in suggestive 
poses. And in some of the maga- 
zines, the girls are pictured com- 
pletely naked. 


All of these magazines are harm- 
ful to youth. They can make them 
too sex conscious. By describing 
the most intimate relationships in 
illicit romances, they can give the 
youth the idea that such things are 
normal. 


But some of the magazines 
aren’t even content to just do that. 
In one magazine recently the idea 
of virginity was ridiculed. It said 
that it is an old-fashioned idea and 
that this should be pointed out to 
young girls. Then it described 
ways for boys to seduce girls. 


Another article told down to the 
most minute detail how a girl 
could become a “popular hostess” 
by having a sex orgy. The title 
was “How to Have a Sex Orgy” 
and the article told just that. 


Some publications actually teach 
the readers how to have _inter- 
course and perform sex perver- 
sions. 


The pocket books and the di- 
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gest-type novels haye long been 
sex novels that describe all kinds 
of sex relationships. The detec- 
tive novels also contain as much 
sex as possible. 


And some of these pocket books 
today are supposed to be instruc- 
tional books for teen-agers. These 
often teach them that masturbation 
is all right, or teach them about 
birth prevention, prostitution or 
homosexuality. 


And these publications are read 
by many of our teen-age boys and 
girls. If you don’t think so, drop 
into your local drug store some 
night when the “gang” is there 
and watch what they read, 


What’s Being Done 


What is being done about this 
situation? Fortunately, quite a bit. 
A number of cities recently have 
passed city ordinances prohibiting 
the sale of objectionable comics 
and some cities have ordinances 
banning all indecent literature. 


The comic book industry has ap- 
pointed an administrator who will 
judge the comics and put a seal of 
approval on those found to be 
good comics. This administrator 
is Judge Charles F. Murphy, F 
Murphy, a Catholic. He hopes 
that by the end of January all 
comics issued by the 24 of 27 
major publishers forming the new 
Comics Magazine Association of 
America will bear the seal. Those 


comics that don’t conform to the 
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association’s Code of Ethics will 
not have the seal and they will be 
expelled from the association. 


What can you as parents do to 
help in this fight against indecent 
literature? First of all, you can 
make absolutely sure that your 
children are not reading it. Ex- 
amine all the reading matter they 
bring into your home. If the seal 
of approval is not on the comics, 
your children should not read 
them. 


Make sure that none of the 
periodicals your children buy are 
on the NODL list of objectionable 
publications. You can get a copy 
of that list by writing to The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
Get a copy and be sure everyone 
in your family follows it. 


But how are you going to be 
sure your children don’t read the 
indecent literature down at the 
drug store or on the newsstands? 
By taking steps to get it off the 
newsstands. 


If your city doesn’t have an 
ordinance banning it, write to your 
mayor or city councilman and ask 
that such an ordinance be passed. 
Talk to your neighbors and ask 
them to write letters too. Use the 
letters to the editor column in your 
local newspapers. If you belong to 
one or more church or civic groups, 
start a campaign to get your 
group behind a drive to rid the 
newsstands. If there’s a popular 
demand that something be done 
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about this literature, 
council will do it. 

And once an ordinance is pass- 
ed, check now and then to see 
that the dealers and distributors 
are keeping the ordinance. Re- 
port those that are not. 

Most cities have such ordinances 


your city 
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and 47 of the States have laws 
which prohibit the publication, dis- 
tribution, sale or possession of ob- 
scene literature, but they are not 
rigidly enforced. They will be if 
you and your fellow citizens take 
the interest you should in safe- 
guarding your children. 


“Comics” Law Needed 


The crime and horror comic books that saturate America 
have had a share in shaping up the wave of juvenile delin- 
quency that is sweeping over the land. This has long been 
realized by all who are interested in the welfare of the coun- 
try. But a new convert has been added to this idea. He may be 
said to be a startling one. He is none other than the originator 
of some of these offending books. He has announced that he will 
withdraw objectionable creations from the market. He owes this 
consideration, he says, to parents and to children. 


This open confession undoubtedly will be good for his soul 
and should help in eradicating this evil. But others are not 
willing to follow his course. So the evil will continue unless 
an aroused public forces a change. 


Certainly this can be done. It will call for a revision of 
some of our laws. As our laws now stand a policeman is or- 
dered to remove slot machines from public places but he is for- 
bidden to confiscate vicious literature in the same spots. Yet 
the latter can cause more havoc than the former. 


An Illinois judge recently went on record as opposed to the 
type of human society that permits our youths to be debauched 
by bad magazines and comics. We are indignant at the savagery 
of the Russian and Chinese brain-washers but we are quite 
complacent in face of the vile brain-washings that publishers 
and sellers of dirty books and magazines inflict upon our young 
people. While platoons of police protect us from bingo they 
smile at the evils that account for the major portion of juvenile 
delinquency. There is something wrong with this civic picture. 
Our lawmakers have the power of changing it—Universe Bulle- 


tin. 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents 


Helpers 


W. A. Guppy 


Ova twenty-one year old daugh- 

ter has a good job. She lives at 
home but will not contribute any- 
thing to her own support; uses the 
family car which she will not help 
maintain, and runs up bills which 
she will only pay behind time and 
then reluctantly. 


These few words sum up the 
crux of the problem as described 
in your long letter. (By the way, 
we prefer such long letters with 
much detail to brief notes some- 
times phrased too vaguely for an 
adequate reply.) 


Given a problem, the psycholo- 
gist’s first move is to track down 
the basic difficulty and identify it. 
The term usually attached to the 
set of conditions you describe as 
characteristic of your daughter is 
irresponsibility. Lack of responsi- 
bility is, unfortunately, not at all 
uncommon. Many of society’s ills 
can be traced to this one ugly hole 
in individual personalities. Those 


persons who are remiss in their 
obligations to family, community 
and God, contribute heavily to the 
widespread evils of broken homes, 


juvenile delinquency, and bad govy- 
ernment. 

The sense of personal responsi- 
bility may be inculcated by an 
adequate home training, or de- 
veloped by experience. Either your 
daughter has never been taught, or 
else has never accepted, the prin- 
ciple that her own life is going to 
be exactly what she makes it. If 
she uses inadequate methods of at- 


Questions, 


Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
conduct this child psychology. 
column in The Family Digest 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is. 
a member of the American 
Psychological Association and 
clinical psychologist at the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the center and is also a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct 
your questions to the authors: 
in care of The Family Digest, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


PARENTS’ HELPERS 


taining happiness and success, she 
can expect only unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 


In the past you seem to have 
allowed her to do as she pleases 
in the matters you mention. Conse- 
quently she must now reason, quite 
logically, that you do not mean 
what you say when you demand 
that she buy the gas for her auto 
trips, or that she help out around 
the home. That she should now 
fail to comply with your wishes 
ought not to be too surprising. 


Her Fair Share 


Your daughter is now twenty- 
one years of age and entirely ca- 
pable of self-support. As long as 
she lives under your roof, there- 
fore, she should contribute to the 
family finances by paying some- 
thing towards board and room, by 
buying her own clothing, by sup- 
plying gas and oil for her own 
trips and so on. _ Briefly, your 
daughter should pay a fair share 
of the joint expenses. 


Your past lack of firmness on 
these issues has resulted in your 
daughter’s present irresponsibility. 
This character deficiency may not 
be entirely her own fault—which 
doesn’t mean she can’t change. 
What she has failed to acquire 
from training she must now de- 
velop by experience. And experi- 
ence, never forget it, is a hard 
school. 

. Perhaps the best approach to the 
problem would be for you and 


your husband to speak quite frank- 
ly, but kindly, to your daughter 
and settle by mutual agreement 
exactly what obligations each has 
to the other and what correspond- 
ing duties follow. Explain to her 
that she must begin accepting the 
responsibility for her own actions. 
Concrete demonstration of _ this 
must come in the form of paying 
for her personal needs and of re- 
specting the rights of others. Offer 
to help her plan a budget. If she 
prefers to help you with household 
chores in lieu of payment for room 
and board, set definite tasks and 
definite hours. Present the whole 
program in the light of justice to 
herself and to the others with 
whom she lives. Temper your cor- 
rections with charity. 


The most difficult task for you 
will be to hold firm to your de- 
cision to carry out some correc- 
tive program. At first it will not 
be easy for you to be strict and 
you may think you are being cruel. 
Just the same, what you do for 
your daughter now—although she 
may interpret it as meanness—may 
be assisting her in the only way 
left to the enjoyment of a success- 
ful and happy life in the future. 


Twve of my children, aged one 

and two, habitually bang their 
heads against their cribs at night. 
I get up and pet them and cover 
them again, but they continue the 
disturbance. Could you throw some 
light on this problem? 
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Head-banging in your two chil- 
dren appears to function as an at- 
tention-getting device since it is 
voluntary on their part. If the 
children sleep in the same room it 
is probable that the one-year old, 
having noticed her two-year old 
brother receive your attention as a 
result of this behavicr, has adopted 
this same method in order to com- 
pete with him, thereby sharing in 
your solicitude. 

Immediate Desires 


This is not much different from 
other means employed by children 
in their attempt to control their sur- 
roundings. Having as yet acquired 
no scale of social values, babies are 
naturally selfish little creatures. In- 
terested only in those things which 
satisfy immediate desires, babies 
frequently inconvenience others in 
their determination to get what 
they want when they want it. Of 
course the child does not realize 
the social pain he may inflict in 
this attempt to manipulate his en- 
vironment. 


Your doctor is quite correct in 
telling you that head banging will 
not injure the children. Pursuit of 
pleasure is the infant’s goal and if 
head banging really causes pain he 
will stop. Let us concede that the 
head banging is uncomfortable to 
the child. If the discomfort of 
head banging is worth the atten- 
tion he gets, then that, in the 
child’s eyes is a good bargain. 

The postscript to your letter 


gives a clue to the reason for your 
babies’ behavior. Your three-year 
old girl, you write, bangs her head 
too, but only when she wants a 
definite something which you will 
not give her. She and the others, 
therefore, use this technique as a 
weapon to get what they want, 
Similarly, on the adult level, we 
hear of women who threaten to 
have a heart attack if their daugh- 
ters leave home, or we hear of the 
unrealistic suitor who threatens 
suicide if his girl won’t marry him. 
The thinking behind this sort of 
thing runs thus, “If you don’t do 
as I say you will make me suffer. 
My suffering will be your fault and 
then you'll be sorry. And you 
wouldn’t deliberately make me suf- 
fer, would you?” 

To help a child overcome the 
habit of using various attention- 
getting devices, we must demon- 
strate to him the unprofitableness 
of his method. In short, we must 
prevent the means from resulting 
in the desired end. Since we can- 
not reason with the infant, the 
demonstration must be acted out. 

Lost Challenge 


For instance, Aldrich and Al- 
drich in their book, Babies Are 
Human Beings (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, tell of an eighteen 
months old boy who suddenly and 
accidentally discovered that he 
could climb over the side of his 
crib and thence drop with a dis- 
concerting thump to the hard floor 
beneath. His parents, needless to 
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add, did not express a glowing en- 
thusiasm for his prowess. Where- 
fore the youngster promptly turned 
the episode into a marathon; how 
many more times tonight can I fall 
over and out than I did last night? 
Baby stayed awake nights; mother 
and father did too. Punishment 
had no deterring effect and neither 
did disapproval. Finally a cure 
was discovered. Very simple — 
he was put to bed in a cot without 
sides. No more challenge, no more 
thrill, and — no more resounding 
thumps. 

In your particular 
might be done? 

First you should seek to lessen 
the disturbing effects of the head 
banging. This may be done by 
securing the crib to the floor in 
such a manner that it cannot roll 
around the room. You could lessen 
the noise, too, by padding the crib. 
If possible, dress your youngsters 
in sleeping bags of some sort so 
that they won't get cold if they 
throw off their blankets. If at all 
practical, separate the children. 

The next step is the difficult one 
for parents. It consists in ignoring 
the appeals for attention. This 
may result in a few sleepless nights 
for you, but your babies will soon 
realize that their head banging 
produces no results and they will 
stop it. Do not, however, expect 
complete and immediate results. A 
long established habit is difficult to 
break, so do plan on a relapse from 
time to time. And, when banging 


case, what 


starts up again after a heavenly re- 

prieve, don’t think you have failed. 

If you persevere steadfastly in your 

efforts at correction, the difficulty 

will ultimately disappear. 


OMETIMES my husband won't 

talk to our children or me for 
two or three weeks at a.time. He 
threatens to hang himself or to kill 
himself some other way. He also 
treats the children very roughly, 
never speaking a kind word to 
them. What can I do? Please put 
my question in the next Digest. 

The symptoms you describe are 
often found in persons suffering 
from a mental disease. This does 
not mean to say that your husband 
is mentally ill. According to your 
description, however, he does need 
help of some sort. Get in touch 
with your priest or doctor. Explain 
the situation and follow the advice 
given you. 

Should there be no priest or doc- 
tor near you, then travel to your 
nearest city and there make an ap- 
pointment with one. 

If you can’t make the trip, write 
to the Mental Investigation De- 
partment, City Police, in your 
nearest large city, and ask that 
your husband’s behavior be inves- 
tigated. This is not hurting your 
husband; it is helping him. 

The situation outlined in your 
letter is serious and could be dan- 
gerous. For the safety of your 
husband, your children and your- 
self, you should get help at once. 
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Why Do We Celebrate New Years? 


Gotta Get th’ Facts 


Joseph Breig 


**MAIND if I ask a question?” in- 

quired the Private Eye, ap- 
proaching a couple alighting from 
a taxi at a night club entrance. 


The man hesitated, glancing at 
the young woman on his arm. 
“Well.” he said, “we're in a bit 
of a hurry—friends waiting for us 
inside. And it’s rather cold—.” 


“Only take a minute,” said the 
Private Eye. “Just tryin’ t get th’ 
facts. Th’ facts, that’s all.” 

The young woman intervened. 
“What is it you want to know?” 

“What's all the rumpus?” asked 
the Eve. 

“The rumpus?” 

“Yes.” The Eye gestured at the 
night club, the bright lights, the 
thronged avenue. “Celebratin’ 
something?” 

The man spoke. “Oh! Yes, of 
course. It’s New Year’s Eve.” 

“New Year’s Eve,” said the Pri- 
vate Eye flatly. He made a note 


in his notebook. “What's New 
Year’s Eve?” 
The young woman’s laughter 


was a silver trill in the night. Her 
escort grinned. “What is this— 


a radio gag?” he inquired good- 


humoredly. “Where’s the micro- 
phone? Under overcoat 
lapel?” 


“No gag,” said the Private Eye. 
“No radio. No microphone. Ev- 
erything on the level. Just tryin’ 
t’ get th’ facts, that’s all. I got a 
job to do. Appreciate it if you'll 
help me. Gotta turn in a report. 
Like I said before, what’s New 
Year’s Eve?” 

This time there was no laughter, 
and no grin. The man and the 
young woman looked at the Pri- 
vate Eye, and he looked back. Fin- 
ally the man said, “I guess you're 
serious, at that.” 

“Serious is right,” replied the 
Eye. “Just doin’ my job, is all. Ap- 
preciate your help. Facts. That’s 
the ticket.” 

“Well,” said the man, “all right. 
New Year's Eve is the beginning 
of another year.” 

The Eye made another note. 
“That’s what people are celebrat- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“Why?” asked the Private Eye. 


There was a sudden silence. The 
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man and the woman looked at each 
other. Then they looked at the 
Eye. Finally the man repeated, 
rather helplessly, “Did you ask 
why?” 

“Sure,” said the Eye. “Gotta get 
the facts. Don’t have the facts 
until I find the motive. Why do 
people celebrate the beginning of 
another year? It’s only another 
year, isn’t itP Like another month 
—another week—another day. Peo- 
ple planning to do something spe- 
cial with this year?” 

There was another silence. Pres- 
ently the man said, “No. Nothing 
special, I guess. It’s just a cus- 
tom.” 

“Just a custom,” said the Eye. 
He jotted it down, and stood aside. 
“Thanks.” 


“You're welcome,” replied the 
man. “Happy New Year.” He es- 
corted the young woman into the 
night club. 

The Private Eye scratched his 
cold nose thoughtfully. “Happy 
New Year,” he repeated to him- 
self. “Now why did he say that? 
Gotta get the facts.” 


The Eye went along the strect 
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and came to a lighted church. He 
went in. A few people were scat- 
tered here and there, praying. The 
Eye sat down beside a man, and 
whispered, “What’s upP What're 
you celebrating? How about giving 
me the facts.” 

The man smiled. He handed 
the Eye a little book, open, and 


indicated a passage. The Eye 
read: 
“Gospel. Luke 2, 21. At that 


time, after eight days were accom- 
plished, that the Child should be 
circumcised: His Name was called 
Jesus, which was called by the an- 
gel before He was conceived in the 
womb.” 

The Private Eye handed back 
the book. “Oh,” he said, “tomor- 
row’s God’s Name Day on earth, 
eh? The day we gave God a name 
as one of us?” 


The man nodded. 


“That makes sense,” said the 
Eye. “That’s something worth 
celebrating.” He made a final note. 
“Got the facts at last. Thanks.” 
He shut the notebook, bowed his 
head for a moment, got up, and 
went out of the church. 


Observation Post 


Imagination was given to man to compensate him for what 


he is not; and a sense of humor was provided to console him 


for what he is.—Pen. 


be 


Communion Day. January 9 
World Family of Families 


Richard A. Rendich, M.D. 


*¢(AILURE” about sums up 

modern statesmanship. Our 
leaders have tried to cope with 
the diabolical machinations of the 
self-styled stagehands that have 
lowered the Iron Curtain on the 
stage of the world. But they have 
achieved nothing. The Godless are 
daily extending their evil influence 
through their conquests—territorial 
and diplomatic. 


In the face of this alarming situ- 
ation we are beginning to realize 
that reliance on material things is 
futile. Where has our wealth, and 
industrial production, and power- 
ful armaments taken us? Every day 
it is becoming clearer to more peo- 
ople that only a spiritual force can 
pierce and eventually destroy the 
barrier of Godlessness. 


Appeal To God 


Of all the spiritual forces within 
our reach today there is no doubt 
that Holy Communion constitutes 
our most direct appeal to the 
Prince of Peace. 


In full awareness of this truth, 
the Family Communion Crusade is 
again sponsoring an international 
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Family Communion Day. January 
9, 1955, the Feast of the Holy 
Family, will be observed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of families in 
more than forty countries, with 
family group Communion and 
family consecration to the Holy 
Family. A World Family of Fam- 
ilies if ever there was one! 

This year the Family Commun- 
ion Crusade is especially concerned 
with the poor persecuted nations 
behind the Iron Curtain where re- 
ligion and religious practices are 
taboo. It is launching a world-wide 
appeal to all its members urging 
them to make their family group 
Communion a family group prayer 
that Christian family life and fam- 
ily group Communion may once 
more be possible to the many mil- 
lions now under the Red heel of 
tyranny and atheism. 


Literature Available 


The Family Communion Cru- 
sade has the blessings of the Ordi- 
naries of more than a hundred di- 
oceses all over the world, and in 
most of these Family Day will be 
observed on a diocesan scale. In 
fact, Holy Family Day of 1955 


WORLD FAMILY OF FAMILIES 


promises to be the most univer- 
sally observed since Pope Leo XIII 
proclaimed the Fastday in 1893. 


The principal aim of the Family 
Communion Crusade is to promote 
the observance of Holy Family 
Day by family group Communion 
and family consecration to the 
Holy Family. For this purpose it 
makes available leaflets in any 
language and amount; “Family 
Day” posters for display in church- 
es, schools, and parish social cen- 
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ters; informative booklets for 
priests, religious, and lay promot- 
ers. All these are supplied without 
cost. Address Family Crusade 
Communion, 10 Farm View Road, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Every family and every indi- 
vidual of every family is invited to 
join this World Family of Families 
in a_ powerful, concentrated, 
Christ-centered supplication for 
the unfortunates behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Absolute Limit 


He walked into the county council offices and asked if 
anyone could tell him who his landlord was. 

Clerk: “Your landlord is the man you pay the rent to.” 

Man: “I don’t pay no rent. You see, about nine years ago 
I found the house vacant and moved in. I’ve been there ever 
since and I’ve never paid a penny rent.” 

Clerk: “Well, then, what are you worrying about?” 

Man: “If somebody doesn’t fix the roof I’m going to move 


out.”—Irish Digest. 


Mick was an ardent lover, but his spelling wasn’t so good. 
He wrote to the father of his adored one: “Dear Sir, I wish to 
ask for the hand of your daughter, the flour of the family.” 


Back came the father’s reply: 


you’re after?” 


“Is it the flour or the dough 


“I wish you’d see my husband,” the woman said to the 
psychiatrist. “He blows smoke rings through his nose. It fright- 


ens me sometimes.” 


_ “I don’t know that it’s so terribly, terribly unusual for 
someone to blow smoke rings through his nose,” said the psy- 


chiatrist. 


“But my husband doesn’t smoke,” said the woman.—Cork 


Evening Echo. 
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A Short Story 


Magic of a Minute 


Nan Gilbert 


AOTHER!” Slam went the 
door. Squash went Kathy’s 


raincoat in a soggy heap on the 
floor. “Mother!” 


Kathy’s young brother, Bill, ap- 
peared in the kitchen doorway, a 
fresh warm cinnamon roll in each 
hand. “Mom’s uptown. You bet- 
ter hang up that coat ‘fore she 
finds it on the floor again.” 


“In a minute! My goodness, 
you'd think the floor would break 
down! Mmm, cinnamon rolls!” 
Kathy dashed past Bill to the 
kitchen. “Home come no pecans?” 

“Because you took them to 
Scouts the other night, that’s why.” 

“But I brought them back! It 
rained and we didn’t have the 
cook-out!” 

“Well, they aren’t here anyway. 
You probably ate ’em all.” 

“J did not, Bill Wheeler! I didn’t 
even open the package!” 

“Hah!” said Bill through a 
mouthful of roll. 

A little huffily, Kathy grabbed a 
roll of her own and started up to 
her room. She wasn’t going to 
stay around and let Bill’s heckling 
dampen her spirits . . . not on the 


wonderful day of the play’s open- 
ing. 

It was Kathy’s first season in the 
Junior Civic Theater, and she 
didn’t have a real part in the play 

. just an understudy role of a 
minor character. But she'd at- 
tended every rehearsal enthusias- 
tically, and memorized not only 
her lines but most of the others. 
And tonight she could help with 
costumes and props, and be in on 
the fun backstage just like an old 
trouper. 

Part way up the stairs, the tele- 
phone’s shrill demand stopped her, 
and she hung precariously over the 


railing to reach the receiver. 
“Hello.” 

“Kathryn?” Mrs. Frane, director 
of the Junior Civic Theater, had a 
cool, brisk voice that was unmis- 
takable. “Mrs. Burke has just call- 
ed to say that Lana can’t appear. 
tonight . . . a very bad case of 
poison oak. You are her under- 
study, aren’t you?” 

“Y-yes, Mrs. Frane!” 


“Well, then, come a little early, 
will you—in case there’s an altera- 
tion needed in the costume? _ 
bye, Kathryn.” 


MAGIC OF A MINUTE 


“Goodbye, Mrs. Frane!” Still 
hanging on her middle, Kathy 
dropped the receiver and let out a 
yell that almost cost her her bal- 
ance. “Bill, I’ve got the part! I’m 
going to be on stage! I’m Tsien!” 

“You're nuts,” Bill corrected. 

“O, Bill, what if I can’t remem- 
ber my lines!” Preliminary stage- 
fright closed around Kathy’s heart 
with squeezing fingers. “Will you 
read me my cues? Where’s my 
script?” 

“Prob’'ly where your head is,” 
Bill snorted. “Lost, like everything 
else of yours.” 


But Kathy couldn’t be distracted 
by mere insults at a time like this. 
“Look on the hall table, Bill! I'll 
see if it’s up in my room.” 

Kathy’s room, which it was her 
job to clean, was something that 
Mrs. Wheeler preferred to shut the 
door on quickly each morning. The 
dresser was a clutter of bottles and 
jars, the results of many advertise- 
ments offering free samples. 
Cleansing tissues that hadn’t reach- 
ed the waste-basket on first throw 
sprinkled the floor with grayish 
wads.  Kathy’s pajamas made a 
mismatched pool of color where 
she'd stepped out of them this 
morning; frantic fishing in Kathy’s 
wildly distorted dresser drawers 
seldom netted her a matching pair 
of anything. 


Anklets tossed aside for mending 
dribbled off her book shelves. The 
collection of miniature animals 
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she'd started and abandoned years 
ago gathered dust among the 
books and_ papers on her study 
table. 


Several animals fell off as Kathy 
jumbled frantically through the lit- 
ter. Papers sifted after them, and 
a book hit the floor with a loud 
plop. What a mess! She couldn’t 
see the script if it was here! 

Impatiently, Kathy jerked open 
a drawer to shove the litter into, 
and wadded paper shot up like a 
jack-in-the-box. Her script! No 

. the contents of last year’s 
notebook, stuffed in here at 
school’s end till she had time to 
sort it. Disgustedly, Kathy pulled 
the drawer out entirely and dump- 
ed the contents into her waste- 
basket. Might as well empty the 
other drawers, too; then she could 
clear off the top and have room to 
study again. 

Her waste-basket overflowed, 
and she made a trip to the base- 
ment for grocery cartons. Bill was 
breaking off another roll as she 
passed through the kitchen. 

“Bill, did you find the script?” 

“You kiddin’? If you had it last, 
that script’s prob’ly worked down 
to China by now. I remember 


when you borrowed my jack- 
knife—” 


“Bill, please keep looking! Ive 
just got to practice my lines once 
more!” 

Up in her room again, Kathy 
dropped armloads of waste-paper 


; 
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and empty bottles and boxes into 
the grocery cartons, while she tried 
desperately to remember her lines. 
What was her one big speech when 
she begged the wicked general not 
to _— the fabric she had wov- 
en 


Kathy dropped to her knees in 
the welter of trash, and lifted her 
clasped hands. “Ah, no, great gen- 
eral! Do not destroy it! It is the 
most beautiful thing of my life!” 


“Hey, Kathy, 
place down here!” 


“Look everywhere, Bill!” Kathy 
scrambled to her feet and, still 
muttering lines, cleared armloads 
of magazines off the shelves of her 
closet. “Great emperor, no others 
in the land know our secret ways 
to weave! . . . why, for goodness 
sakes, have I been keeping this 
stuff? School papers, postcards, old 
magazines . . . no wonder I never 
have any room! ‘You must be pa- 
tient, my child; there is no rice.’ 
There’s the box I was going to 
keep my pet mouse in; how I 
worked on that cotton lining! Only 
I never caught a mouse... 
‘We will pray to our ancestors, 
little jade-drop.’” 

“Hey, Kathy, look!” Bill popped 
in the door with Kathy’s baton in 
his hand. “You'd never guess 
where I found this! Down under 
the upholstery in the couch! No 
wonder I been gettin’ a stiff neck 
lyin’ there!” 

“Did you find the script, Bill?” 


that script’s no 
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“No, but I sure found everything 
else! Here’s your class picture that 
was under the magazines, and this 
library book was in the piano 
bench—overdue, too, and I found 
these socks under the cushions in 
the big chair, and your coin-purse 
was in a vase on the mantel—hey, 
money in it!” 

Kathy grabbed the booty from 
his hands, “Do please keep look- 
ing for it, Bill!” 

“Maybe you took it to school.” 

“No, then it would be in my 
notebook, and I’ve already been 
through that once this afternoon.” 
Kathy went pink, remembering. 
Her book-report was past due, and 
Sister Regina had stopped her aft- 
er English to remind her. 

“Why, I’m sure I turned it in!” 
Kathy had protested. “I wrote a 
huge one on David Copperfield!” 

“Perhaps it’s still in your note- 
book,” Sister had suggested. 

So there under Sister’s penetrat- 
ing eye, Kathy had to leaf through 
the incredible accumulation in her 
notebook . . . past scribbled notes 
and drawings and wads of Kleenex, 
and a terribly soiled hanky that 
she’d used to wipe up ink simply 
months ago . . . even a broken 
shoe-string . . . before she found 
the report. 

Sister had said, “You don’t clean 
out your notebook very often, do 
you, Kathryn?” 

“No, Sister,” Kathy had mur- 
mured, wadding the mass back to- 


MAGIC OF 


gether and zipping up the bulging 
_ covers. She always intended to, 
but somehow life was much too 
busy and full. “There just isn’t 
time.” 

“It’s untidiness that takes time,” 
Sister had said. 

Now Kathy was about ready to 
agree with her. If she’d taken a 
minute to put her script where it 
belonged, look at the hours it 
would have saved her today! And 
every one of those long-lost art- 
icles Bill kept turning up had its 
moment of vital importance, like 
the script, when she’d desperate- 
ly needed it and searched like a 
mad-woman. 

Kathy sagged  dispiritedly 
against the doorway. Under the 
spur of her search, her room had 
taken on a_ strangely unfamiliar 
look. Clothes were hung up, the 
covers smooth on her bed, boxes 
and boxes of junk carted out to the 
hall. Table-tops were clear, closet 
shelves in apple-pie order... 

And still no script. 


The front door opened and 
closed briskly, and Kathy’s mother 
came up the steps. “Kathy, you 
left your wet coat on the floor 
again ... why, Kathy!” In surprise 
and delight, she looked around the 
immaculate room. “How lovely!” 

“Yes,” said Kathy sadly. “Moth- 
er, you haven’t seen my script, 
have you?” 

Mother tapped her chin with a 
finger-tip thoughtfully. “Let me 


A MINUTE 
see ... I came across it last time 
I was cleaning . . . oh, yes, behind 
the radiator in the living-room!” 


“Oh, Mother!” Kathy cried. 
“You don’t happen to remember 
what you did with it?” 


“Of course. I put it in the den 
where you do all your memorizing 
... the top book-shelf on the right- 
hand side.” 


“Mother!” Like a swallow, Kathy 
swooped across to her mother with 
a kiss, then skimmed down to the 
den. The top book-shelf,  right- 
hand side . . . and there it was! 


Kathy sat limply on the floor, 
cradling the precious pages. Now 
all her lines were as clear in her 
head as if printed there. Just hold- 
ing the script sent confidence 
flooding through her veins. Oh, 
she’d do wonderfully tonight! 
She'd play Tsien so perfectly that 
the audience would weep for the 
poor weaver, and boo the wicked 
general! 


Dreamily, Kathy repeated, “The 
top book-shelf, right-hand side... 
that’s just the way she said it. She 
always puts things exactly where 
she can find them. I guess you 
have to be that way when you're a 
mother, Imagine trying to get 
dinner, and letting things burn 
while you search frantically for 
salt and butter and baking-soda!” 

The top book-shelf, right-hand 
side. What crisp, decisive magic 
the words held . . . an orderly mag- 
ic that took one minute to per- 
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form, and conjured up peace and 
freedom from frantic crises like to- 
day’s forevermore!” 

“The top book-shelf, right-hand 
side . . .” Kathy murmured the 
words like an incantation as she 
stooped to pick up her raincoat 
from the hall floor. How those big 
pockets bulged! A person would 
think she carried last week’s laun- 
dry around in them! Hankies, old 
grocery lists, odd buttons, material 
samples, school paper. .. and what 


was this bulky weight at the bot- 
tom? A cellophane package of 
shelled pecans 

“Well!” said Kathy. She gave a 
guilty look around to be sure Bill 
wasn't in sight. Then resolutely 

. with no Kathy-like detour to 
read the comics or comb her hair 
or telephone a_ friend . . . she 
marched straight to the kitchen 
and put the pecans in the cup- 
board over the refrigerator . . . ex- 
actly where they belonged! 


Do You Know? 


I have been collecting a series of Irish curiosities from 
American history. Did you know that the Irish flag was the 
only foreign flag ever carried into battle by an American army? 


The first famine relief ship-load of provisions was not from 
America to Ireland, but from Ireland to America? In 1675, 
Dublin rushed aid to the forty-seven starving towns of Massa- 


chusetts. 


The establishment of “Labor Day” as a United States holi- 
day was originated by an Irishman, Peter F. O’Brien? 


The first pro-Irish speech in American was made by Gen- 
eral George Washington at Morristown, New Jersey, on March 
17, 1780? And that he then declared an Army holiday? 


The first and only colony to guarantee religious and social 
equality to the Jews was New York? That right which had its 
inception in this country was the work of Governor Thomas 


Dongan, an Irishman. 


The first paper in America to advocate justice for the 
worker was the Industrial Advocate, a companion edition of the 
Irish World, edited by Patrick Forde, a Galway man?—Tatler 
in The Irish Independent. 
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Wendy Goes to a 


God-Learning School 


Dorothy Vining 


“\W/HY spend money to send 

her to a Catholic kinder- 
garten when she can go to a pub- 
lic school free? It isn’t as if they 
learned anything the first year. 
You can transfer her to Our Lady 
of the Angels later for the first 
grade.” 


That is the gist of what my 
friends told me last year when I 
registered Wendy for kindergar- 
ten. The kindergarten year was 
apparently considered as a_ time 
for children to get used to the 
routine of going to school and to 
become accustomed to _ getting 
along together in a classroom. Be- 
yond this they were not expected 
to “learn anything” of importance. 


In the hope that a Catholic kin- 
dergarten might be something 
more than an advanced nursery 
school, I paid $35 for tuition and 
supplies for that first year. What 
was it like, that kindergarten? And 
what did it do for Wendy? During 
the first few days at school she 
had a “feeling like crying” which 
was perhaps intensified by the 
sight of other children who not 
only felt like crying, but cried. 
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However, she soon adjusted to 
school life and left home happily 
each day, bound for a new “land” ° 
— there was storyland, puzzle 
land, color land, dolly land, sand: 
land, and goodness knows what 
else. 
What She Learned 
She painted huge paintings; 
worked on some study _ books, 
learned the pledge of allegiance; 
brought home Christmas, mothers’ 
day, and father’s day gifts; played 
in a rhythm band, and did just 
about what you would expect a 
kindergarten child to do. I still 
marvel at the ability of one tiny 
Sister to keep sixty-one children 
(I counted the faces in Wendy’s 
class picture) happily occupied 
day after day. With four children 
under 5%, I think I have my hands 
full. The very thought of coping 
with sixty-one at one time makes 
it obvious to me that a teaching 
Sister must have to storm Heaven 
for the kindness, patience, wis- 
dom, firmness, and strength such 
a task requires. 


It is true that as far as reading 
and writing go, Wendy now knows 
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very little more than she knew 
when she entered school. Was 
kindergarten, then, nothing more 
than a nursery school for five- 
year-olds? Did Wendy acquire 
anything that she would not have 
received in a public school? I can 
best give the answer in her own 
words, “Mommy, I go to God- 
learning school, don’t I? 


Wendy knew how to make the 
sign of the Cross and say the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary 
before she entered kindergarten. 
She had been told a thing or two 
about God and we had tried to 
teach her some of the real mean- 
ing of Christmas by setting up a 
crib and telling her the Christmas 
story. But we had not, I must ad- 
mit, given her anything approach- 
ing the familiarity with the things 
of God that she has acquired in 
kindergarten. 


I have talked with Sister Mary 
Remi only once, about mumps. I 
have not discussed with her what 
she has tried to do for the chil- 
dren in her care. There is pro- 
bably much she has taught Wendy 
that I have yet to discover. I am 
only acquainted with the obvious 
results of her influence upon one 
child for one school year, but I 
am well pleased. 


What has Wendy learned in the 
year when she was not supposed 
to learn anything? For one thing, 
she has been introduced to her 
guardian angel. The first school 
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song I heard her sing at home was 
Dear guardian angel at my side 


How loving you must be, 


To leave your home in Heaven 
above 


To guard a child like me. 
She has also learned the time- 
honored 

Angel of God, my guardian 
dear, 

To whom God’s love commits 
me here, 

Ever this day be at my side 

To light and guard, to rule and 
guide. 


Throughout the school year she 
has participated in devotions ap- 
propriate to the season. At Christ- 
mas-time the class set up a crib 
and learned Chirstmas hymns. 
During the Easter season the chil- 
dren were told the story of the 
passion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ and introduced to the sta- 
tions of the Cross. Each day in 
May Wendy participated in a pro- 
cession and crowning of the 
blessed Virgin. On the first day 
of June, she burst into the house 
shouting, “Mommy! Guess what? 
Today I carried the cross in the 
procession when we put candles at 
the altar of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. We sang “Oh, Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Thy kingdom come’ over 
and over.” 

She has learned to say the ros- 
ary and_ has taken pennies to 
school for the pagan babies. She 
has prayed for the sick of the 


GOD-LEARNING SCHOOL 


class (and knew that the class was 
praying for. her when’ she was 
sick). She had her throat blessed 
on the feast of St. Blase. She pray- 
ed for the Pope when he was ill 
and added her prayers to the 
spiritual bouquet that was pre- 
sented to our pastor when he was 
elevated to the rank of monsignor. 
Wendy learned something new 
about her religion each school 
day. 


Toward the end of the year, 
Wendy brought home a recording 
that she had made at school. On 
one side she sang her May pro- 
cessional song, Ave, Sweet Mary. 
On the reverse she demonstrated 
how well she had learned the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and Glory Be. 
Then I heard the voice of my 
child, acknowledging another 
Mother. “Immaculate Heart of 
Mary,” she said, “My Queen, my 
Mother, I give myself to thee. 
Keep me as your child forever.” 
It brought home to me the truth 
that these children that are ours 
are first of all children of God. 
They have Jesus for their Brother 
and Mary for their mother. They 
are ours only that we may lead 
them back to Him Who made 
them and for Whom they were 
made. It is a sacred trust and we 
cannot begin too soon to fulfill it. 


Non-Catholics sometimes won- 
der why it is that Catholics, who 
contribute to the support of the 
public schools along with all tax- 
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payers, are willing to spend addi- 
tional money to build and support 
their own schools in order that 
their children may have a Catholic 
education. Perhaps it is because 
my husband, a_ convert, and I, 
daughter of a mixed marriage, are 
products of the public school sys- 
tem that we appreciate the trag- 
edy of being reared in a religious 
vacuum. An education that does 
not teach the child his reason for 
being can hardly be called an edu- 
cation at all. The school that ig- 
nores God can only expect to pro- 
duce children that ignore God. 
The course of study that omits the 
Ten Commandments can only lead 
the student to conclude that the 
Ten Commandments are not after 
all, very important. 


Children have a_ tremendous 
capacity for “other-worldliness.” 
They can walk and talk with God 
and love Him with an ease and 
naturalness that might well be the 
envy of many an adult. The child’s 
belief in God is simple and un- 
questioning, his prayers spontane- 
ous, his trust implicit. It was to 
these child-like qualities that 
Christ referred when He said, 
“Unless you . . . become as little 
children you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” We must 
not make the mistake of thinking 
children are too little to learn to 
pray or to be taught the things of 
God, that it would be better to 
postpone their religious education 
“until they are older and can un- 
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derstand better.” Jesus said, “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto 
me.” 

The other day I found Wendy 
and her younger sister, aged three, 
in the back yard pushing empty 
swings. “What's the big idea?” I 
asked, having learned from ex- 
perience that even the _ littlest 
child has a “big idea” behind his 
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actions. “We're giving rides to our 
guardian angels!” they answered. 
Would that we were all on such 
friendly terms with our guardian 


angels! 
Did Wendy learn anything of 
importance in kindergarten? I 


think she did. She was busy “God- 
learning,” and what could be more 
important than that? 


was asked how she felt about 


growing old. “Wonderful,” she smiled. “The deeper I drink 
the cup the sweeter it tastes—most of the sugar is at the 


bottom.” 
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“Okay. Then without the ice cream in the soda, how 


much down and how much a week would it be ?” 


A Return For God’s Gifts 


Support Of Your Parish 


Anthony Reed 


AM not in the least proud of my 

name appearing on the list of 
contributors to the support of our 
parish. 


But believe me, I am proud of 
our children’s names appearing 
there. 


I could hardly be proud about 
myself even if I were able to give 
a million dollars a year—and gave 
it. 

But I am exceedingly proud of 
the pennies and nickels and dimes 
given by our youngsters. 

The reason I am not proud of 
my own giving, and am proud of 
my children’s giving, is simple. 

The children don’t realize what 
I realize. 


What I realize is this: Abso- 
lutely everything I have and every- 
thing I am is a gift from God. 

When I say that I realize that, 
I mean that I real-ize it. It is real 
to me. I do not merely believe it; 
I see it. I grasp it. I understand it. 

It cannot possibly be as real to 
my children as it is to me. Usual- 
ly, years pass before a person clear- 
ly perceives his absolute depend- 
ence on God. 


What I realize is that even if I 
gave all my material possessions to 
God, still I would keep the truly 
priceless things. 


I would not be giving my health 
—and if you want to know what 
health is worth in terms of money, 
ask the first seriously sick or in- 
jured person you meet. 


I would not be giving my sight 
—and if you don’t think sight is 
something more precious than all 
the gold in Fort Knox, ask some- 
body who is blind. 


I would not be giving my hear- 
ing, or my mind, or my fingers or 
arms or legs, or my perception of 
the beauty of music, the loveli- 
ness of sunsets, the glory of a star- 
sprinkled sky. 


I could cover pages with lists 
of priceless possessions which God 
has given to me as free gifts, and 
which I would continue to have if 
I were to donate every cent I own 
to my parish church. 

Existence, for instance. Have 
you ever stopped to think what a 
gift it is to be given existence— 
to be brought out of nothingness? 

But there are things still more 
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priceless which no money could 
possibly buy, and which would re- 
main to me even if I were to im- 
poverish myself in contributing to 
the cause of religion. 


I would have my Faith, for ex- 
ample. 


Now what does that mean? 


It means that 1 know that I am 
immortal—that I will live as long 
as God lives. 


It means that I know that I am 
a son of God, and that He has will- 
ed that I should inherit His eter- 
nal kingdom. 


If a man knows what Baptism is, 
if he knows what Baptism does for 
him, what price will he not pay 
for it? 

Well, it is the parish church 
which gives us that incalculable 
gift. 

Or is there anything that a man 
would not do—would he not go 
through fire and flood—to obtain 
the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist, if he understood what 
those Sacraments are worth? 

It is from the parish church— 
from the pastor and his assistants— 
that we receive those gifts. 

I hope some day to be given, 
through our parish church, the Sac- 
rament of Extreme Unction, which 
wipes out what remains of our debt 
to God; which prepares us for en- 
trance into heaven; which is truly 
the nail-pierced hand of Christ 
reaching out of eternity into time 


to take our hand in His in our last 
agony, and to lead us safely and 
surely through the darkness of 
death into the everlasting light. 


Is there something that I can 
give to my parish church which 
compares in value with that? 


No; I cannot be proud of what I 
contribute, no matter how much it 
might be. For the dross of my 
donations, I am receiving in ex- 
change spiritual gold of unthink- 
able value. 

The giving is so one-sided that 
there is simply no comparison. No 
matter how much I give, it is not 
I who give; it is I who receive. 

Realizing all this, how can I be 
anything except bottomlessly hum- 
ble about my contributions to the 
support of our parish? 

But children do not realize these 
things. They cannot. They accept 
the infinite bounty of Christ dis- 
tributed through the Church, but 
they do not think much about the 
matter. They take all this bound- 
less generosity pretty much for 
granted. They cannot appreciate 
it as adults appreciated it — or 
should. You cannot expect that of 
children. They are not overwhelm- 
ed, as an adult should be, by the 
limitless and crushing goodness of 
God and of Christ in His Church. 

The contributions of children, 
then, in this sense constitute a 
much greater sacrifice than the 
contributions of adults. The chil- 
dren really do feel that they are 
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giving, and giving up to give. That 
is why we can be proud about their 
donations while we can only be 
humble about our own. 


It is especially right that the 
children’s names should appear on 
the list of contributors. Their gifts, 
out of their innocence, are more 
acceptable to God, I think, than 
the gifts of most of us. 

Further, when the children as 
well as the parents give, the giv- 
ing is a family giving. And that 
is as it should be; for the Cath- 
olic Church is Christ’s Family on 
Earth, which has Our Lady for its 
Mother. 


Parents ought to see that their 
children have some small amount 
of money which they can call their 
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own, and they ought to make sure 
that the little ones give something 
to the parish collections. 


When that is done, the young- 
sters are learning responsibility and 
generosity; and they won’t grow up 
to be free-loaders. 


And I am certain that God has 
special blessings for the family 
which contributes in this family 
fashion. 


One thing more—it strikes me 
that parents who encourage their 
children to give will be more like- 
ly to take another look at the 
amount they themselves are giving. 
And in not a few cases, they might 
suddenly realize that they are fall- 
ing somewhat short of generosity. 


Memo for the Bride 


Plan to save at least one hour on the eve of your wedding 
to talk appreciatively to your parents. After all, they have in- 
vested years of their time and interest—as well as money—in 
bringing you to this point, and they'll appreciate a pat on the 
back and a little sentiment from you. You’ll always be glad you 
took this time to spend with them. 

At this time, listen to their advice. You may not follow it, 
but at least let them have the pleasure of giving it to you. For 
that one hour let them say whatever they please—make a 
happy memory by letting them have their way, by being a child 
again for just a few minutes.—Marriage Magazine, 


Marriage is the alliance of two people, one of whom never 
remembers birthdays, and the other never forgets them. 


Be careful how you live. You may be the only Bible some 


people ever read. 


Wee 


Family Model 


The Home at Nazareth 


Rev. John J. Coleman 


HEN Moses was commission- 

ed to build the Tabernacle as 
a suitable place of worship for 
the Jewish people, the Lord Him- 
self provided a mode]. “Watch,” 
said the Lord, “and see that thou 
make it according to the pattern 
that was shown thee in the 
mount.” 


In this task assigned to Moses 
some would see an_ impressive 
symbol. Every day the Lord en- 
trusts to Christian men and 
women a project that is far more 
important and far more noble than 
the construction of a Tabernacle, 
of a Solomon’s Temple, or a St. 
Peter’s Basilica. To the man and 
woman entering the marriage part- 
nership the Lord commits. the 
building of a great edifice, known 
as a Christian family. That is the 
purpose of the partnership. 


It is not however for the build- 
ers to work out their own design. 
With paternal understanding the 
Lord Himself has furnished a 
model—the Holy Family of Naza- 
reth. To each Christian couple 
about to start on the family struc- 
ture the Lord would say: “Watch, 


take care, make very sure that 
you make it according to the 
model that I have shown you ina 
Nazareth.” 


It is impossible to portray ade- 
quately the Model Family of 
Nazareth. Indeed any word pic- 
ture of the Holy Family would be 
imperfect. The model must be 
studied in the light of prayer. 

Joseph, the acknowledged head 
of the Holy Family is introduced 
to us as “a just man.” In biblical 
language this means that he 
possessed all the virtues and was 
a saintly man. We can _ hardly 
imagine Joseph as surpassed in 
sanctity by any human _ person 
other than ,his Immaculate Spouse. 

Mary is presented to us as “full 
of grace.” She has the strongest 
faith. Her confidence in God is 
unshakable. Her heart is aflame 
with love of God and of neighbor. 
She is the personification of hu- 
mility. She was “Purer than foam 
on central ocean tossed.” 

What shall we say of the Boy 
in the Holy Family? We have 
often contemplated “Holy Inno- 
cence” in the manger. But “Jesus 
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advanced in wisdom and age and 
grace before God and men.” It 
must be left to the pious imagina- 
tion aided by the Gospel to pic- 
ture the perfect Child growing up 
in subjection to Mary and Joseph. 


It may perhaps be objected that 
the members of the Holy Family 
are each too perfect for the Holy 
Family to be a practical, spiritual 
model for Christian families. But 
when the Christian family is asked 
to strive to be like the Holy Fam- 
ily, it is not expected to reach the 
spiritual level of the Holy Family. 
The model is practical because it 
is perfect. After Christ had left 
the family home to be a teacher 
of men His exhortation was: “You 
therefore are to be perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” 


Head Of The Home 


The domestic order that is 
proper to the family is to be found 
in Nazareth and is not to be de- 
termined by “the trend of the 
times.” The recognized head of 
the Holy Family is Joseph, the 
carpenter. The Gospel narrative 
clearly establishes that fact, with- 
out leaving any doubt as to Mary’s 
far superior wisdom. To Joseph, 
the carpenter, and Mary, the 
housewife, the Son of God was 
subject not only in infancy but 
even after the display of knowl- 
edge and intelligence by which He 
astounded the learned, Jewish doc- 
tars. So necessary is this domestic 
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order that the Lord would not 
allow any inversion of it even 
where His own divine Son or His 
eminently wise mother was con- 
cerned, And today the preserva- 
tion of the family depends on the 
recognition of this principle. 

It is enlightening for a modern 
family to look at the economic 
condition of the Holy Family and 
at the daily occupation of its indi- 
vidual members. Joseph labored as 
a carpenter. On his earnings the 
Holy Family depended. Mary, the 
noblest of all the daughters of 
Israel, would be employed in the 
same way as the poorer Jewish 
women of the period. With crude 
equipment she daily ground the 
wheat for family needs. She 
brought vegetables from the gar- 
den and prepared them for the 
table. The water for domestic use 
she carried from the well. When 
not occupied with ordinary house- 
hold chores the Jewish housewife 
would be engaged in spinning. 
Tradition has it that Christ’s seam- 
less robe for which the execu- 
tioners gambled at the foot of the 
cross was Mary’s handiwork. Then 
(wonder of wonders!) we behold 
the Lord of angels running mes- 
sages for Mary and Joseph. Later 
we see the Creator of the world 
working at a carpenter's bench. 
We see him making the articles 
demanded by the villagers. It is 
amazing; but it is significant. 


On the members of the Holy 
Family thus engaged we can 
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imagine the heavenly Father gaz- 
ing down with supreme satisfac- 
tion. And we can infer how pleas- 
ing to God and how meritorious 
is the ordinary, workday life of 
the modern family, when all 
things are done for the glory of 
God. It is immaterial whether the 
head of the modern family be a 
laborer, a tradesman, a_ profes- 
sional man, supposing that wheth- 
er the family members eat, or 
whether they drink, or whatever 
else they do, they do all for the 
glory of God. In this the modern 
family will be the Holy Family. 


No Exemptions 


Almighty God did not exempt 
His Model Family from the sor- 
rows and trials that are in all ages 
incidental to family life. The Holy 
Family had to flee into exile with 
a new-born baby. With broken 
hearts Mary and Joseph sought 
their lost twelve-year-old for three 
long days. Before the beginning 
of Christ’s public life He and His 
mother had grieved over the death 
of the beloved Joseph. Then, the 
last days of Christ’s mortal life 
were for Him and His gentle moth- 
er a sea of sorrow. A Christian 
family burdened with grief should 
find their own condition tolerable 
and even supernaturally sweet, if 
the sorrows of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth are contemplated and 
kept in mind. “Blessed are those 


who mourn,” with the Holy Fam- 
ily’s mourning in mind. 


The members of the Holy Fam- 
ily we find complying carefully 
with the laws of the Jewish reli- ‘ 
gion, even when compliance en- 
tailed great hardship. We are sure 
that personal prayer and family — 
prayer made a veritable oratory of 
the Holy House of Nazareth. That 
does not mean, incidentally, that 
there was no time for such things 
as attending a wedding party or 
for giving aid to a neighbor in 


need. 


If parents and children regular- 
ly reciting the family rosary will 
but linger devoutly on the points 
suggested by the joyful mysteries, 
they will see the Holy Family with 
increasing clarity. They will con- 
tinue to be more deeply impressed 
and inspired. They will become as 
a family more like the ideal they 
admire. 


In fine and decidedly, the aid of 
the members of othe Holy Family 
ought to be invoked in family pray- 
er. Every night in countless homes 
a prayer to the Holy Family is re- 
cited at the end of the family ros- 
ary. Christian parents who really 
want their family to be like the 
Holy Family of Nazareth recite this 
beautiful prayer with burning fer- 
vor. The writer would engrave this 
prayer on the mind and heart of 
every father and mother. Here it 
is, punctuated for family recitation: 


Family Prayer 


Oh most loving Jesus—Who by 
Thy ineffable virtues—and by the 
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example of Thy domestic life— 
didst consecrate the family — 
which Thou didst choose on earth 
—in Thy clemency look down upon 
this household—humbly _ prostrate 
before Thee—and imploring Thy 
mercy. 


Remember that this family be- 
longs to Thee—for to Thee we have 
in a special way — dedicated and 
devoted ourselves. 


Look upon us in Thy loving 
kindness—preserve us from every 
danger—give us help in the time 
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of need—grant us the grace to per- 
severe to the end—in the imitation 
of Thy Holy Family—that having 
loved Thee and served Thee faith- 
fully on earth—we may bless and 
praise Thee eternally in heaven. 


Oh Mary, most sweet Mother— 
to thy intercession we have re- 
course—knowing that Thy divine 
Son will hear thy prayers—and do 
thou, Oh glorious patriarch, St. 
Joseph—assist us by thy power and 
meditation—and offer by the hands 
of Mary our prayers to Jesus. . 
Amen, 


NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Babies Are Human Beings, C. 
A. Aldrich, M.D., and Mary M. 
Aldrich, Macmillan, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. $2.95. 


A revised second edition of its 
popular predecesor of the same 
title, this book presents a sane and 
readable interpretation of infant 
growth and development. Prob- 
lem areas such as baby’s eating, 
sleeping, and toilet training are 
discussed from the practical view- 
point. Evolutionary aspects of be- 
havior development, in fashion 
when the book was first written 
but now in scientific disfavor, have 
been retained; parent-readers must 


make allowance for the margin of 
error in this respect. Otherwise, 
parents will find this book of val- 
uable assistance to them in under- 
standing their babies. 


Mother Love, Rev. P. Francis- 
cus, O.F.M. Cap., Frederick Pust- 
et, 14 Barclay St, New York. 
$3.25. 


These prayers and instructions 
were written especially for the 
use of Catholic mothers. On the 
basis that mothers are the world’s 
most influential educators, the 
Manual offers guidance to all 


mothers struggling to draw their 
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families to Christ. Every Catholic 
mother should own a copy of this 
book. 


Our Child—God’s Child, M. L. 
Coakley, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.25. 


Written by a journalistic Catho- 
lic mother, this book tells how and 
why parents should make saints of 
their children. Practically every 
difficulty which might be encoun- 
tered on the way is brought up 
and handled with that sound com- 
mon sense and religious wisdom 
which only successful mothers pos- 
sess. 


Marriage Before and After, P. 
Popenoe, Wilfred Funk, 153 E. 
24th St., New York 10. $2.95. 


Dr. Popenoe writes on varied 
aspects of courtship and marriage 
with the sympathy under- 
standing acquired by many years 


of service through the American 
Institute of Family Relations. For 


' High School Seniors, or for sons 


and daughters of College age, this 
book can answer a multitude of 
questions in just the way parents 
would want them answered. Re- 
commended also for husbands and 
wives, especially puzzled ones. 


Questions and Answers from the 
Book of Knowledge, Editors of 
The Book of Knowledge, Pocket 
Books, New York. 35 cents. 


To save the sanity of those par- 
ents swamped in the ocean of 
“Why is the sky blue?” and “Why 
does a bee hum?” or “Why is sugar 
sweet?” this hive of knowledge has 
been compiled in compressed 
form. Over 320 of the most fre- 
quently asked questions are ans- 
wered in readable, delightful 
fashion. The price makes Question 
and Answers particularly inviting. 


Overlooked Hero 


An Irishman, Mathew B. Brady, was the first front line 


war photographer. 


During the American Civil War, dressed in civilian clothes 
and wearing a straw hat, he calmly took his pictures amid 
showers of bullets and developed them in a wagon in which 

_ he had a portable dark room. His imperturbability was much ad- 


mired by the troops. 


A fashionable photographer in New York and Washington 
with a large income, the change. to war photography cost him a 


fortune and he died a poor man. 


‘The unhappiest people I know are the idle people. I’ve 
seen them all over the world, chasing sunshine and currying 
favors with headwaiters.—Channing Pollock. 


How is It Acquired ? 
A. Spirit of Joy 


Sister Mary, I.H.M.* 


A SPIRIT of joy is a great asset 

to living, however old or 
young we may be. A _ normal 
healthy baby, as you so well 
know, radiates joy. Little children 
do also. This joy which is dif- 
fused all about, is the expression 
of a deep sense of well-being with- 
in one’s self and of the overflow 
of that well-being to others. It is 
a facility man has because of his 
social nature — for we are social 
beings. 


A healthy baby is usually a 
happy baby. But it does happen 
often that a healthy child is not a 
happy child. Why? 

The expression of a spirit of joy 
depends upon two things within 
a child’s nature: the proper use of 
his faculties and the development 
of his social nature, as such. Ac- 
cording to the design of our nat- 
ure, we human beings are made 
to work. The very word “work” 
today signifies to most people 
pain, sacrifice and suffering. And 
it usually does involve these in 
some degree. However, the pain 
and sacrifice and suffering follow 
from the imperfection of our pow- 
“Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


ers, the result of the fall of Adam. 
The use of our powers, when they 
are normal and healthy, always 
gives us joy. We know this joy 
as a sense of accomplishment, a 
sense of well-being, a joy in liv- 
ing. The tiny baby has this joy 
as it works at kicking its legs 
and throwing its arms about, in 
the effort to get control of its 
body. The baby experiences it, 
too, as it coos and babbles, for 
this is the road over which it 
travels in learning to talk. 


Wants A Chance 


The joy of living fills the infant 
and the old person alike if they 
sit on the porch and can watch 
from that vantage point, a busy 
world go by. The whole person 
rejoices in the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear. The secret of keep- 
ing a child happy and an adult, 
too, for that matter — is to give 
him opportunity to use his pow- 
ers freely. To children at all ages, 
we must teach the right way of 
using things. Then, they should 
be frée to use them that way (the 
right way) whenever the oppor- 
tunity affords itself. Many parents 
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fail here. They do not provide 
materials which will afford the 
child the opportunity to exercise 
his powers in a positive and whole- 
some way. The result is, that the 
child finds something to do on his 
own. And, as there are many more 
wrong and annoying ways of do- 
ing a thing than there are right 
ways, the child more often than 
not, happens upon a wrong way. 
The result — he is scolded, or 
spanked, or made to feel that he 
has been naughty. In general, he 
is made unhappy. 


Yet, no matter what he did, he 
was only using his powers, as he 
must do, since he is normal. That 
he makes a mistake is the result 
of his ignorance and of mother’s 
failure to teach him the right way 
to act. That he becomes annoying, 
and hard to manage when he is 
blamed or punished for his ignor- 
ance is not too strange. After all, 


he has the same nature as you and 
I. 


Keep Them Busy 


It is good for children to be 
busy about many things. The two 
and three year olds like to be 
close to mother as she works. The 
wise mother trains herself to en- 
joy the child’s company and she 
enables the child to enjoy hers by 
giving him something to do along 
with her. 

One wholesome grandmother 
whom I know, frequently has her 
three and four year old grandsons 


with her as she bakes. She has a 
couple of little tins in which they 
put the roll, or the bread, or the 
cake, or the pie which they have 
made just like hers out of the 
same batter. This is great fun for 
the boys and grandma enjoys it — 
too. 


Mothers often complain to me 
that two year olds are so destruc- 
tive. Especially, they love to tear 
magazines and books. Naturally, 
this cannot be tolerated — at least 
in this form. “But,” I ask them, 
“have you ever tried giving the 
little one a corner with papers and 
magazines of his own — discarded 
ones, you know — which he can 
tear up. If you make a game of 
the tearing, you can limit it to the 
child’s own stock of tearing mater- 
ials.” This is really an excellent 
game. The child loves to tear be- 
cause it is good back, arm and 
hand exercise. He loves to scatter 
the torn paper about. And, strange 
to say, with a little direction, he 
can make picking them up piece 
by piece and putting them into 
the waste paper basket another 
very interesting game. 


When you have the time to play 
with the child, teaching him the 
use of his eyes in seeing and his 
ears in hearing is the best type 
of activity to carry on. He cannot 
bring the activities of eyes and 
ears together by himself for sev- 
eral years. Reading to him, nam- 
ing objects, learning numbers, or 
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colors, or shapes and textures, re- 
citing verses, or repeating sen- 
tences, singing and music and 
games involving all of these, are 
interesting activities. 


When you are busy is the time 
for the child to have a task at your 
side or for him to play at some- 
thing alone. Stringing beads, put- 
ting puzzles together, drawing, 
using clay, playing with a ball or 
blocks, or going outdoors, are 
things he can enjoy alone or with 
other little children. This division 
gives you the opportunity to do 
your work and at the same time 
the child is learning the joy of in- 
dependent action. 


Take Our Turn 


Where several children play to- 
gether. there will be need, at least, 
of general supervision in order that 
unsocial ways of handling the 
little difficulties which arise are 
not cultivated. A good general 
principle for solving many diffi- 
culties is to ask, “Who had it 
first.” Whoever had it, has the 
right to it. Another good principle 
is, “Let’s take our turn.” Still an- 
other is, “Did you ask Johnny if 
you might play with it? It is his, 
you know.” 


Most difficulties arise from the 
children wanting the same thing 
at the same time, or from a child’s 
trying to take everything for him- 
self. Bickering, quarreling, dis- 
courtesy, tattling, jealousy — these 
are all joy killers. So we must han- 
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dle the children in’ such a way that’ 
they rarely perform single acts of 
any of these types. If a child never 
performs single wrong acts or if 
the single act is corrected at once, 
he will never form the habit of 
one of these undesirable character- 
istics. All of these things which I 
have been saying, boil down to 
this really: if you want to have 
a child who radiates joy, give him 
plenty to do, see that he knows 
how to do it correctly, then let 
him be free to do it. ; 


The freedom of activity is very 
important. A child should be 
taught that blocks are to build 
with, crayons to color with, clay 
to model with, and the like. Then 
he should be given freedom to 
exercise all his originality and in- 
genuity in using these objects. 
While at work, the child rarely 
needs specific help or direction 
and ordinarily he will ask for it 
when he does. He will want en- 
couragement and will come again 
and again to show you what he 
has done. A simple “Oh, that is 
very nice. Aren’t you a big boy 
to do that,” said in a dozen differ- 
ent ways is all he needs. He will 
go back to his work happy and 
satisfied. We may call this process 
giving the child liberty in a pre- 
pared environment. A _ child 
handled in this way, learns to do 
many, many things and in the 
process, experiences a sense of 
well-being, a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 
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A Short Story 


Profit and Loss 


Claudette Drennan 


DDIE scored criss-crosses in his 

cold toast. Why did they take 
so long just to eat breakfast? Bob- 
bie Armstrong had a tadpole, and 
maybe today, or even this morn- 
ing, it was going to turn into a 
frog. 


“Don’t waste your food!” said 
his mother crossly. She pointed 
her fork at his chopped toast, then 
angrily withdrew the fork to its 
proper position on her plate. 

“How many times have I told 
vou not to waste your food? And 
look at all that nice butter and 
jelly! Don’t you think the Korean 
children might like some of that 
nice butter and jelly?” 

Eddie dropped the knife. — It 
slithered off the table by itself, 
clanging against the rungs of his 
chair, and bounced twice on the 
linoleum. 

“Colleen,” said Eddie’s father, 
“that’s just what I was talking 
about.” He heaped sugar into his 
coffee. “He doesn’t know the 
value of sterling silver! Why not 
get him one of those plastic kiddie 
sets?” 

“How is he going to learn nice 
manners if he doesn’t handle de- 


cent silver?” Mrs. Basset picked 
the fallen knife from the floor and 
polished it gently with her napkin. 

“Well, you have full charge of 
him. That was our agreement,” 
he looked at her over the rim of 
his cup, gulping down the last 
mouthfuls, “But don’t forget, it’s 
your silver!” 

Mrs. Basset sighed, ignoring his 
stare. Gauging the distance of his 
cup from the table, she began to 
fold her napkin, holding it ready 
for the moment the cup nested 
safely in its saucer, 

Eddie tensed for a quick get- 
away. The cup landed. Mrs. 
Basset Jaid the napkin neatly to 
her left on the table. Breakfast 
was over. 

Immediately, Eddie began to 
squirm away from the table. Hook- 
ing his feet contentedly around the 
front legs of his chair, he energet- 
ically rocked out into the open. 

Mrs. Bassett turned angrily, but 
Howard spoke first. 

“Wait a minute son. I have a 
surprise for you this morning.” 

Eddie stopped rocking. “You 
mean we're going fishing today, 
huh? Is that it Dad?” 
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“Hmm .. .,” Howard fingered 
his dry mustache. “This would be 
a good day for it, but I have a big, 
fat, mean, money-mongering boss 
who likes to see me at work on 
Saturdays.” He expanded back in- 
to his chair. “This is a different 
kind of surprise.” 


Eddie picked up this morning’s 
box of cereal, suddenly interested 
in nothing but a green and purple 
picture of Cowboy Tex. He wasn’t 
going to cry in front of them. Real- 
ly he wasn't. 

Howard drew out his large alli- 
gator wallet and poked through 
the change. He glanced at Eddie, 
then losing patience, “Look here 
Eddie, I’m talking to you!” 

Eddie lowered Cowboy Tex into 
his lap. Howard waited silently 
for him to replace the cereal box 
on the table. 


“Your mother and I think that 
now you're in the first grade you're 
old enough to have a little money 
of your own. We're going to start 
you out with an allowance of five 
cents a week that will get BIGGER 
AND BIGGER as you grow up.” 
He paused expectantly. 


Eddie struggled with an urge to 
scratch his eyebrows, or his waist 
where the belt covered it. He 
sighed, wishing Howard would 
hurry. 

Discomfited by Eddie’s blank 
patience, Howard continued more 
heavily, “It’s a big responsibility, 
but itll teach you the value of 
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money. Right now a nickel doesn’t 
mean anything to you. Your moth- 
er and I give you everything, and 
you don’t have any idea of all the 
work that goes into it. But,” he 
pressed his fist against his folded 
napkin, pausing significantly, “If 
I’m successful, someday you'll have 
plenty of reason to know how to 
handle money!” He shoved away 
from the table, spearing a nickle 
from his wallet to push across the 
table to Eddie. 


Eddie nodded, scooped the 
nickel off the table. “Thanks a 
lot, Dad.” He slid out of his chair, 
carefully avoiding a certain square 
in the linoleum. 


“Oh wait a minute, don’t go 
away now,” said Mrs. Basset, smil- 
ing now. “Remember, Howie, we 
promised Eddie we'd say the bless- 
ing Sister taught him at school.” 


“Oh, hmm, yes.” He waved a 
large hand at his forehead. 


“In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. We give thee thanks, al- 
mighty God, for all Thy benefits. 
In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” 

“You left out the souls of the 
faithful departed,” said Eddie, 
looking up. 

“Well,” Howard smiled, “the im- 
portant part was there!” 


Mrs. Basset lifted her cheek for 
his goodby kiss. 
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“Sorry I have to be gone on Sat- 
urday again, Colleen, but executive 
vice-presidents aren’t made work- 
ing eight hours a day, five days a 
week!” He kissed her lightly. “I 
guess I'll be home around five- 
thirty. Hurry up, Eddie, if you 
want to ride down the driveway 
with me. I’m a little late this 
morning.” 

Eddie yanked on the sweater 
that Mrs. Basset thrust at him, 
hurriedly explained that he would 
go over to Bobbie Armstrong’s af- 
ter Dad left, and streaked out the 
back door. 


“All aboard,” shouted Howard, 
gunning the idling motor. 

Eddie climbed carefully on the 
left front fender, nodding to How- 
ard’s warming “Watch that paint 
job.” 

Howard backed slowly into the 
street, stopped for Eddie to slip 
down to the pavement, then with 
a last backward wave, roared 
away. 

Too bad Dad was never. home 
on Saturdays. A while back they 
were going to build a shack to- 
gether, and lots of times Dad had 
marked the calendar to take him 
fishing. | Something was always 


getting in the way at the office. 
The boss must be an ole pot. 
Someday, though, Dad said, they 
would be able to buy a horse, and 
then Eddie could be a real cow- 
boy and ride everywhere. 


He took the nickel out of his 
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pocket and inspected it carefully. 
This was the GOOD kind of nick- 
el. It had an Indian head on one 
side and buffalo on the other. In 
the old days, Dad said, the cow-: 
boys used to hunt buffalo. It was 
too bad there weren’t any more 
buffalo. That was probably why 
the ole new nickels didn’t have 
buffalo pictures on them. 


He held the nickel up in front 
of the sun. By squinting one eye 
he could see how the nickel be- 
came its own sun with all the light 
shining around it. What should 
he do with it? He tried to think 
of something to buy. There was 
already some gum on the kitchen 
shelf for him, so why should he 
buy gum? And a nickel wasn’t 
enough to buy anything big. 


He tried rolling the nickel down 
one of the long creases on the pine 
tree in the Basset parkway. The 
slant was too steep. The nickel 
kept falling out into the air. 

What did you do with your first 
nickel? He pressed it into his 
eye for a monocle, caught it fall- 
ing, then put it back into his pock- 
et. Maybe he would think of 
something later. 

He braced himself against the 
pine tree and began to roar loudly 
then softly, juicing up his rocket 
motor for a take off. At a steady 
hum he pushed away from the 
tree, pointing himself down the 
street for Bobbie Armstrong’s. 


Turning the corner by Bobbie’s 
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house, he switched to a low purr, 
then glided to a stop at their meet- 
ing-place tree. 


“BOBBIE - Bobbie, BOBBIE- 
Bobbie,” he called sing-song. He 
waited a few seconds, then con- 
tinuing to call, climbed into his 
half of the tree and settled him- 
self on his best branch. 

“BOBBIE - Bobbie, 
Bobbie.” He waited. 


No one came. Bobbie was prob- 
ably being kept in till he finished 
his milk. 

Eddie started again on a higher 
note. “BAWbee, BAWbee!” 

Why didn’t Bobbie finish his 
milk so he could come out and 
play! What a baby!” 


He decided to pass the time as 
a jungle tree full of different kinds 
of animals. 

“Boppie-Whoppiel” he squeaked 
monkeyish. You needed a tail to 
swing around calling that one. 

“BOB-Ay, BOB-AY, BOB-AY,” 
he growled hoarsely, bear voice. 

“Boobie Trap!” he screamed. At 
least he could wave his arms for 
parrot wings. 

“Hay baby, baby, Bobbie,” he 
yodeled, slipping up and down 
the scale. Was that what jungle 
birds sounded like? 

Mrs. Armstrong, holding a bath- 
robe closed with one hand, opened 
the front door. 

“Eddie Basset, will you please 
go home! Bobbie left early this 
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morning to go fishing with his 
father. I should think you’d know 
he wasn’t coming without all that 
racket! Now you just go home 
before I call your mother.” She 
slammed the door. 


Eddie slid out of the tree. Gosh, 
now what was he going to do to- 
day? Bobbie was lucky. He was 
always going fishing with his fa- 
ther. Whenever he asked Dad, he 
was always going to the office to 
make money so their family could 
be happy. But maybe someday 
Eddie would have a horse, That 
would be lots better than Bobbie’s 
ole tadpoles. 


Once more on the sidewalk, he 
turned his rocket to low juice, 
pushing slowly and jerkily back 
down the street. There was al- 
ways Patsy Sticks to play with. 
But all she wanted to do was play 
dolls. Last time though, had been 
fun. Moving all the furniture out 
of her big doll house, and putting 
in one of her father’s white rab- 
bits was more like doing some- 
thing. That ole rabbit ate six 
breakfasts, eight lunches, and five 
dinners—and at least ten of these 
had been menus that HE’D figured 
out. Once toward the beginning, 
he even ate some chopped Cam- 
phor leaves for a real Chinese din- 
ner! He speeded up his rocket. 
Anyway, he could at least go over 
there and see what was going on. 


Turning down the driveway of 
Patsy’s house he decided to go 
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around back and knock instead of 
call. He purred to a stop on the 
porch steps, standing tiptoe to peer 
through the window and see if 
anyone was around. Things look- 
ed ready for a washing, but the 
door leading to the kitchen was 
closed. 


He stepped back and rapped, 
not too loudly, on the white door 
panels, then listened to see if any- 
one was coming. He was going to 
try again when someone cautious- 
ly ppened the inside kitchen door. 
Mrs. Sticks, head ringed with cur- 
lers, looked sidelong out of the 
back window. Seeing Eddie, she 
hurried forward and banged down 
the upper pane. 


“Oh, so you came over here! 
Well, I thought I told your mother 
over the phone that I don’t want 
you to play with Patsy any more. 
Now I don’t believe in scolding 
children to their faces, but that 
little rabbit you tortured is very 
sick! Now I’m sorry I can’t have 
you here, but I thought I told your 
mother!” 


‘ “Gosh, we didn’t torture .. .” 
Eddie began, but Mrs. Sticks 
shook her curlers angrily, closing 


the window and locking it tight. | 


Eddie walked slowly down the 
driveway, fingering the nickel in 
his pocket. Didn't anybody's 
mother like him? But anyway 


mommy and dad always said they 
loved him very much. 


He felt suddenly very warm te- 
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_a present. 


ward them. 


Why not give them 
his nickel for a present! Or better, 
why not buy them something won- 


derful with it! He juiced his rock- 
et to full roar, leaving behind the 
whole block of Armstrongs and 
Stickses. 


Eddie hardly slowed down to 
open the gleaming glass and steel 
door of Mokle’s Modern Grocery. 
Fred Mokle, crisply smocked back 
to the door, glanced over his shoul- 
der as the door banged, frowned 
on seeing Eddie, and went back 
to parceling cigars into small 
wooden cubicles. 

“Mr. Mockle,” said Eddie, put- 
ting one elbow confidentially on 
the counter, “What is the nicest 
thing you can buy for your Dad 
and Mommy with a nickel?” 

Mokel, frown eased, put down 
the cigar box and turned his firm 
neat figure to the front counter. 
“Well, now, fella,” he peeled off a 
sale dishcloth from a stack under 
the counter and _ busied himself 
polishing the window of his cash 
register, “I guess the nicest thing 
you can give them is the thing you 
would like best yourself!” He 
stepped back to admire his handi- 
work. $5.95 shone comfortably 
through the clean glass. 

“Somebody’s birthday?” 


Eddie shook his head. “No, just 
What do YOU think 
they'd like best?” 

“Well, fella, you just look at 
all the things at this end of the 
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counter. They're all a nickel.” He 
glanced uneasily at a regular cus- 
tomer turning in the door. “After 
I help this lady find what she 
wants, I'll come back to you.” 


He followed the woman across 
the store, scooping up a bag along 
the way to hold politely for the 
oranges she picked off a_ steep 
pyramid. 


Eddie mused over the rows of 
silver and gold and red and blue 
candy wrappers. Which to choose? 
How could you tell the difference? 

“Now just move down there a 
little, fella, while I take care of 
this lady,” said Fred, leading his 
customer back to the cash regis- 
ter. “I'll be with you in just a 
minute.” 


He dinged the cash register en- 
ergetically, telling Eddie’s story to 
the woman while counting out her 
change, dropping a few compli- 
ments handing her the bag of or- 
anges, sending her away with a 
smile. 


Eddie edged back to his place. 
“Mr. Mokle, did you say all these 
cost a nickel? Well, I want to 
give both dad and mommy some- 
thing.” 


“Why don’t you try these cara- 
mels,” suggested Mokle, pointing 
out a small narrow box covered 
with celophane. 

“Say, that’s a good idea,” said 
Eddie admiringly. He held his 
hand high and let the nickel fall 
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on the counter with a satisfying 
clang. 


“There it is. Now give me the 
caramels!” 

Eddie gulped his dinner, keep- 
ing one eye on Mrs. Basset to 
stay just within the furthest limits 
of speed. As usual, he mulled 
silently on his own exciting secrets, 
though tonight with a shade less 
condescension for Colleen and 
Howard. Pretty soon they would 
know. 


The final blessing over at last, 
Eddie anxiously reminded his 
mother, “Remember I asked you 
and you said you would wait a 
minute after dinner.” Then tri- 
umphantly, “I bought you a pres- 
ent!” 

He pulled out a crumpled white 
bag and shook from it the small 
package of caramels. 

“Why that’s very nice, Eddie,” 
said Mrs. Basset, kissing him. 
“That’s a sweet boy to think of 
your father and mother. Where 
did you get them?” 

“I bought them from Mokle’s 
Grocery with my nickel,” said Ed- 
die proudly. 

“WHAT!” said Howard. “Is 
THAT how you spend your mon- 
ey?” 

Eddie turned shocked eyes to 
his mother. 

“Eddie, honey, your father 
means that buying candy is a poor 
way to spend your whole allow- 
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worth for yourself, but . 


“Now, Eddie boy,” said Howard, 
sorry for his sudden sharpness, 
“don’t you know that having mon- 
ey of your own implies the respon- 
sibility of using it wisely?” 

He turned to Mrs. Basset, “I 
suppose he’s too young, Colleen. 
I think sometimes we push him too 
hard.” Then back to Eddie, “Now, 
son, why did you go and buy 
candy the very first minute you 
had money of your own? Don’t you 
know that’s wasteful and careless?” 


“But I didn’t know what to do 
with it,” said Eddie. “I didn’t 
know what to do with it.” 

“Well, now, Colleen, we should 
have known that he was too young 
and wouldn't know what to do 
with it,” repeated Howard disap- 
pointedly. 

“We might get him a nice little 
bank,” she suggested. 

“Leen, honey, there’s a good 
idea!” said Howard brightening. 
Then with growing exuberance, 
“Eddie, we'll get you one of those 
nice banks, maybe one that looks 
like a cash register. Wouldn't you 
like that?” 

Eddie nodded. 


“And I'll tell you what,” Howard 
went on, bustling now with en- 
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ergy, “For every dollar you save, 
I'll put in a dollar, and then some- 
day you'll have enough to buy 
your own horse!” 

He stood up, patting Eddie on 
the head with one hand, scooping 
up his paper with the other. “Well, 
that settles that. I'll be in the 
den if anyone phones Colleen.” 

Mrs. Basset began to gather up 
the dishes. 

“Eddie,” she said, taking away 
his plate, “run along. Don’t just 
sit at the table when mommy is 
trying to clear things.” 

Eddie climbed slowly off the 
chair, walked slowly in the direc- 
tion of the den. Cowboy John An- 
drews would be coming on televi- 
sion soon. Dad always let him 
turn off the fights for Cowboy John 
Andrews. 


But he stopped at the door of 
the hall closet, opened it, then 
closed himself inside the darkness. 
Of course he wasn’t going to make 
a fuss or anything. He just want- 
ed to be alone for a while. He 
felt through the coats on the hang- 
ers, struggling with Colleen’s flap- 
py buttoned ones, with Howard’s 
huge wools, pushing them toward 


the wall. 


He found his own rain coat at 
last, put his head in the flannel 
lining and cried. 


Don’t be afraid to apologize—to a man if you’re in the wrong 


—and to a woman if you are in the right —Anonymous. 


What We Like... 
And Why We Like It 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


| LIVE in St. Louis which is ad- 

mittedly a highly conservative 
town. It’s the kind of town that 
vastly admires a winner, and by a 
winner it means a big winner, a 
team that in basketball wins all its 
games, a baseball club that leads 
the league from the Fourth of July 
straight through to the end of the 
season. 


Recently, a St. Louis columnist 
wrote a story called “They Laid 
Eggs Here.” She (Miss Beulah 
Schacht) had listed the now famous 
theatrical acts which in St. Louis 
had been greeted with a roar of si- 
lence and had crawled out of town 
feeling that for a week they had 
dwelt in a vacuum. 

An unknown by the name of Sid 
Caesar was frozen to death in St. 
Louis about six years ago; but 
then, Sid Caesar had not as yet 
appeared on The Show of Shows. 
Ted Weems slightly before that 
came into the city with a new sing- 
er; the crowds stayed away in 
droves, for who'd ever heard of 
Perry Como? An unheralded com- 
ic did smashing imitations of fam- 
ous theatrical women, but nobody 
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cared; she later turned out to be 
Imogene Coca. A _ ventriloquist, 
struggling upward, faced an audi- 
ence that listened to themselves 
and not to Paul Winchell batting 
it back and forth with Jerry Ma- 
honey. Herb Shriner drew exactly 
nobody, for nobody had ever heard 
of Herb Shriner a few years ago. 
And Marge and Gower Champion 
in one of the city’s swankest 
nightclubs danced alone amid 
empty tables. 


(Thanks, Miss Schacht, 
point of departure). 


Let’s Be Serious 


I should like to take these in- 
teresting facts as the text for some 
serious thinking. 


for a 


Anybody can add his clapping 
to the applause of a widely en- 
thusiastic crowd. Anyone who 
reads can read what the critics 
have to say and nod an approving 
head. It’s easy to say “I second 
the motion,” when thousands of 
people are clamoring for the 
chance. It’s a cinch to say “Yes, 
that’s good,” when it is generally 
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agreed by all the experts that the 
thing is superlative. 


But to have the courage to ad- 
mit we like something that is new 
and different and to say why we 
like it . . . that presupposes the 
kind of education most modern 
Catholics ought to have, seldom 
actually accept, and almost never 
act on. 


The unwillingness to be early 
on the list of those who like some- 
thing new is, of course, the sign 
of an inferiority complex. We're 
afraid we may be wrong. We 
don’t want to be laughed at. We 
may like something that the “crit- 
ics” think is bad. We may in that 
awful, ridiculous, humiliating posi- 
tion, be out of step with the times. 


What Makes Progress 


Now the only way the human 
race advanced .. . in a natural 
way, of course . . . is by the dar- 
ing of people who attempt some- 
thing never done before. The ma- 
jority of the race continue to do 
exactly what their ancestors did in 
precisely the way their ancestors 
did it. When not long ago, I 
was listening to a broadcast of the 
opera “Aida,” I thought back to the 
way Egypt for something like two 
thousand years did everything from 
painting to agriculture in exactly 
the same way. It was best at the 
start it never got any better. 

Yet in every generation of every 
nation there has been one or half 
a dozen who lifted the world a 


trifle ahead by doing things not 
the way people were accustomed 
to seeing them but in a slightly 
different way. They were the in- 
ventors, the pioneers in art and 
music and building, the scien- 
tists, the men, who if they had 
courage enough and sufficient be- 
lief in themselves, became known 
as geniuses. 


Unfortunately, a great multitude — 
of those who might have been 
geniuses were frozen to death by 
public apathy. Nobody wanted 
something new. They liked the 
comfortable shoes they were wear- 
ing. It annoyed them if someone 
nudged them with “Let’s try it this 
way. Here is a new style of song. 
Here is a fresh way to paint. 
Wouldn’t you like to try worship- 
ing God in this new style of build- 
ing?” They turned on the cold 
blast and unless the newcomer 
had the hide of an arctic seal, he 
wilted. 

Or they waited until the critics . 
made up their mind and then they 
came through with a belated Yes! 


Lesson For Us 


This is not without its religious 
point. I am afraid that most 
Catholics, who should by tradition 
and education, be pioneers, are 
like the St. Louis audiences writ- 
ten up by Miss Schacht, strong on 
applauding recognized successes. 


They took Thomas Merton to their 
hearts only after the non-Catholic 
critics thought he was pretty ter- 
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rific. They are still not quite sure 
whether they approve of Graham 
Greene. They think Gothic Archi- 
tecture is terrific (as who doesn’t?) 
but they wait until the pagan has 
used the new type architecture 
and seasoned it with use and ap- 
proval before they want it in their 
churches. And when some Cath- 
olic pioneer dares to put up a mod- 
ernistic church (which fifty years 
from now will seem so conserva- 
tive), they howl their disapproval, 
or, worse, reserve judgment until 
they are sure that the critics unani- 
mously approve. 


They want their pictures painted 
the way they always were painted, 
just as the Egyptians did. They 
would be pleased now, if some 
Catholic T. S. Eliot could hit 
Broadway with his plays; though 
they would have frozen him to 
death if he dared to write in that 
unfamiliar style. 


It is a brave thing to keep one’s 
eyes open for the new and the 
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different. It is a fine thing to like 
what one likes and not wait till the 
critics say “You may now applaud.” 
The Catholic Church has been 
Catholic in part because it clung 
to the old and was greedy to ac- 
cept and use the new. We cannot . 
let young and courageous minds 
and hearts and hands be enlisted | 
in the cause of the enemy, while 
we roundly applaud those safely 
dead and the imitators who end- 
lessly repeat what has already been — 
better done. 


A modern educated Catholic - 
should live in the hope of new ° 
ways of expressing old truths, of 
the emergence of new arts and art- 
ists who can serve the Cause. They 
should not approve only what has 
already been approved by the pa- 
gans and like only what has al- 
ready started to gather mould. The 
Church is of the past, but it is for 
the present, and it lives in antici- 
pation of the future . . . on earth 
as well as in heaven. 


The Soft Answer 


We knew a kindly old gentleman once who never took a 
drink, but who had his own little cross to bear in the form of a 
bulbous nose. This was due to a skin affliction, but the average 
person associates such a condition with over-indulgence in 


liquor. 


Thoughtless persons used to ask our friend: 


“What 


makes your nose so red?” “It’s pride!” he would reply. “It’s 
my pride at my ability to accept the Will of God.” He would 
say this in such a gentle way that most of those who had called 
attention to his affliction would look very much ashamed. 


Home’s Not an Office 


Mothers Can Get Away from Strict Routine. 


Mary Dolores Fetcko 


“THE first impulse is to answer 
this question with a decided 

and uncompromising: “Absolutely! 

Strict routine is necessary!” 


But, really, is it? There are some 
homemakers who drive them- 
selves unmercifully to attain a high 
measure of efficiency and clean- 
liness. A spotless, neat, living room 
is kept at all times, whether 
youngsters have a place to play 
indoors or not. Wash-day is always 
Monday — come rain, shine, sleet 
or a circus in town! 


After seven years experience 
with our four youngsters: Mary 
Dolores II, age seven; Michael 
Aloysius, five; Marianne, three and 
half; and Elaine Marie, one, I have 
started to learn a few things about 
this routine business, or rather, I 
have gone through a “softening 
up process.” 

It had seemed to me that a 
home could be run on the same 
basis as a small time business or 
office, routine included. However, 
I had not counted on an endless 
round of interruptions — anything 
from minor accidents, squabbles, 
telephone calls or door solicitors 
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— ‘enough to throw a carefully 
timed schedule way out of kilter. 

Stopping starting many 
times plus keeping a finger on the 
household task list is not only tir- 
ing, but thoroughly discouraging. 
Some semblance of routine must 
be followed regarding mealtime, 
bedtime and prayertime, true, but 
when routine placed first, 
even the best of us are tempt- 
ed to shove our children aside 
with half-answered questions, to 
lose patience, to resent the stops 
and starts to a point of mental dis- 
traction and unintentioned curt- 
ness. 


First Things First 


The .urge to have the cleanest 
house in the neighborhood is a 
worthy ambition, and, in most 
cases, a tribute to modern home- 
making. Nonetheless, that “band 
box” orderly look cannot be the 
end and all of keeping a home, at 
least not where children are con- 
cerned, 

Youngsters have little concern 
about whether a floor has just 
been scrubbed. They rush in from 
outdoors, breathless, tracking mud 
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or dirty water. It does not mean 
that they are deliberately incon- 


siderate of our efforts; children 
just do not think about such 
things. 


On one such occasion, Mike 
rushed through the back door. He 
was half-way across the damp 
floor before he looked down, real- 
lized what he was doing. Guilt 
spread over his flushed face as he 
raised blue eyes to meet my stern 
ones. “I’m sorry, Momma. Want 
me to clean it up?” 


If Mike had been any younger 
than five years, I might have 
laughed it off, but the little fel- 
low was in earnest and something 
told me it might be good train- 
ing. A few times wiping up his 
own mess might make him con- 
siderate in later life in other mat- 
ters. 

Housekeeping and child-keep- 
ing have to be kept on an even 
keel to assure a two-fold achieve- 
ment. Most of the time, mothers 
can follow fairly close to that 
middle of the road line, attending 
to both children and homemaking. 
Then, again, situations arise which 
call for separate consideration and 
“putting first things first.” Gener- 
ally, something can be arranged 
to fulfill the children’s requests, 
giving them a slight edge on every 
other job. 

The week’s washing can wait 
half-done for a little while in or- 
der to give little ones a chance to 
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walk in the sunshine. It is both 
healthful and helpful to peace of 
mind. 


Marianne never fails to ask 
“Why is the sky so high?” Mike, 
a bit more observant, comments 
“Some clouds run fast across the 
sky and some clouds just poke 
along.” Little Elaine has fun, jig- 
gling, giggling and_ clapping 
dimpled hands. 

Sometimes, we walk to the 
school bus stop to meet Mary 
Dolores. Have you ever watched 
little ones greeting a_ sister or 
brother whom they haven't seen 
all day? Undiluted love and af- 
fection burst out of every sense 
as they squeal, hug, squeeze and 
pat each other in welcome. This 
is one of those idyllic moments 
that stays sealed deeply in a moth- 
er’s memory. 


Working At Night 


A lot can be accomplished in 
less time when the youngsters are 
out from underfoot. Working at 
night after the children are in bed 
might not appeal to most mothers, 
but it acts as a spring board for 
those left-over jobs, like the other 
half of the washing. Then, jobs in- 
tended for one day won't be found 
crowding into another day. 

And what about tomorrow? 
Does it really matter if the shirt 
on the ironing board dries out 
while mother is explaining a vital 
problem to an alert five-year old 
boy? It takes time to put in pre- 
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cise language just the right an- 
swers, like the time Mike wanted 
to know why the small gears in 
an old clock he had taken apart 
(with permission) went around 
faster than the big one. 


Whatever is planned for Wed- 
nesday, you can be certain the 
youngsters set the pace. Perhaps, 
this is the one day in the whole 
week that runs smoothly, mending 
all done, and only a small percen- 
tage of interruptions! 


Thursday at our house is gen- 
erally catch-all day when that 
little bundle of ironing gets fin- 
ished or drawers get sorted or the 
toy box is renovated. 


Over-flow Day 


That’s where I found the secret 
of routine, having an over-flow 
day in the week. It is a good idea 
to list the many little jobs along 
with the few big jobs each week. 
When a big job must be _ post- 
poned or interruptions cut down 
on time, then, leave the big job 
and take over with one or two of 
the smaller details. Keep routine 
elastic or subject to change at a 
moment's notice. 


This listing is a satisfying pro- 
cedure, too, for former career girls 
turned mothers. The desire for 
efficiency and its ultimate accom- 
plishments tends to erase the 
strain of trying to keep up with 
self-made standards. 


Of course, we all have those 


days when everything goes topsy- 
turvey — nothing turning out as 
planned. Here is the time when 
we mothers have to keep our heads 
on straight. Getting ruffled and 
upset doesn’t accomplish one 
blessed _ thing. 


Friday, the proverbial cleaning 
day for the weekend, can start 
off smoothly with making beds, 
but, after that... . well! One such 
Friday, Mary Dolores arrived 
home from school only an hour 
after she had left, dismissed for 
some mysterious reason, The un- 
expected freedom seemed to set 
loose the control spring on the 
seven year old’s energy reserve. 
She led parade of running, 
jumping, yelling urchins back and 
forth through the house. The arm 
of a chair became a pony while 
middle-sized hands pounded out 
an imaginary gallop. 


The cleaning chores loomed im- 
possible in the wake of such in- 
terference. The weather was rainy 
outside, so that left the alternate 
course closed. The only thing left 
to do was to stop the dusting and 
scrubbing until naptime. We made 
cookies instead. The youngsters 
had fun, mother kept her good 
humor and the goody cannister 
was filled besides. 


Being a mother-homemaker is 


“on the job training” for most of 
us. Many times our work spirals 
higher and higher; the teaching, 
showing, explaining to children ex- 
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hausts us. One consolation for our 
tired, worn-out minds and _ bodies 
is to remember that Mother Mary 
did many of the same tasks that 
we do. 


The Queen who wears the 
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crown of Heaven once scrubbed 
floors and washed clothes just as 
any other mother. Isn’t that a hint 
how we can win our crown by 
just doing ordinary tasks, with or 
without routine? 


You, too, Can Know the Joy of 


Supernatural Childbirth 


Alberta Schumacher 


Y friend winced, as if some- 

thing hurt her, but she smiled 
at the same time. “Nothing but a 
Jabor pain,” she said in an offhand 
way. 


“A labor pain!” I gasped. “But 
I did not know you were expect- 
ing.” 

“I always am ‘expecting,’” she 
told me quietly. And then she 
went on to explain the supernatur- 
al childbirth, or, rather, soulbirth, 
that she had embraced when at 
long last she learned that her 
dreams of physical motherhood 
were not to be realized. 


In my own words, here is her 
practice of supernatural soulbirth 
reduced to the simplicity of a Saint 
Therese. The slightest or the most 


intense pain, from a hangnail to a 
migraine headache can be a labor 
pain for a soul, if offered to Jesus 
threugh Mary for that purpose. 
Wincing is allowed, being involun- 
tary, but voluntary complaint — 
never! 


Helps To Rebirth 


To be a mother of souls, search 
for a tiny virtue in the soul you 
long to help to rebirth. Concen- 
trate upon it until it assumes the 
magnified proportions of a wart on 
the end of a nose. Mention it. 
Refer to it in indirect ways, until 
the soul in question becomes 
acutely aware of it. His concen- 
tration on it will add to its growth. 
Its growth will encourage the be- 
ginnings of faith and confidence in 
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God. In his own tiny virtue he 
will begin to see God. 

Proper nourishment is necessary 
for the mother of souls during her 
state of expectancy. The blessed 
Sacrament is a “must.” (But fast 
often from less worthy foods.) 
Restful thanksgiving for at least 
fifteen minutes after receiving 
promotes the growth of grace both 
in the mother and child. 

Sometimes long meditative 
walks are helpful to come closer to 
God, and so imprint God upon the 
soul to be reborn. 


Protect the teeth during this © 


period of spiritual pregnancy by 
refusing to “grind” them over daily 
annoyances. Relax in complete 
abandonment to the will of God at 
each moment. Do not bear trou- 
bles like a stoic, but in the man- 


ner of Saint Therese, like a relaxed 
child, accepting, suffering, for love. 


The proper maternity dress for 
the mother of souls is modest with- 
out being a sackcloth and ashes af- 
fair that depresses all with whom 
the person comes in contact. Be 
modern in a “Marilike” manner. 


Work right up to the actual 
birth. Begin the work of caring 
for the reborn soul—convert—at 
once. God will supply the strength. 


And yes, spiritual children do. 
come “cheaper by the dozen.” The 
prayers of a “family” are more 
powerful at less cost than the pray- 
ers and sacrifices of an individual. 
If you are denied natural child- 
birth, try this supernatural soul- 
birth. Blessed indeed is she who 
achieves both! 


Why Is It So Scarce? 


Courtesy is a little thing with a big meaning. It helps 
everybody. It unlocks doors and does away with prejudices. It 
inspires respect and creates friendship and good-will. It irri- 
tates nobody, violates no law and costs nothing. It displeases no 
one—pleases everyone. It is useful every moment of the day. 
What puzzles us is this: Why is courtesy so scarce?—T. James 


Mack. 


As It Was 


An exterminating firm received a call from a tenant in an 
apartment building, requesting that 150 mice be sent imme- 
diately. When asked the reason for this strange request, the 
tenant explained: “I’m moving today and my lease says I must 
leave the premises in exactly the same condition in which I 
found them.” 
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Home—Deathtrap for Kids 


Seneca N. Gates 


“Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home .. .” 


EFORE you finish reading this 
article, about 80 people will 
have been injured accidentally in 
their homes. More than half will 
be youngsters under fifteen. Al- 
though split lips and _ technicolor 
bruises are accepted as the trade- 
mark of children, the high rate of 
child accidents in the home is 
reducible. Each parent can apply 
some forethought and time to pro- 
vide protection for Junior and 
Janie. 


About 13,500 children between 
the ages of one and fourteen die 
each year in tragic accidents. 
Many of them die in the place 
poets tell us be it ever so humble 
there is no place like. 

Every seven seconds there’s a 
household accident resulting in a 
death or injury. Accidents kill 
twice as many children as dipther- 
ia, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
measles, dysentery, tuberculosis 
and polio combined. 

Small wonder the headlines in 
your local paper cry out: “Tot 
Drowns in Washing Machine”; 
“Child Critically Burned in Tub 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


of Hot Water”; “Boy Electrocuted 
by Faulty Plug.” 


Among children, accidents pro- 
duce annually an army of injured 
victims that would fill a hospital 
ward extending from the type on 
this page to the top of Pike’s Peak. 
The possibilities of mishap in the 
home are seldom appreciated un- 
til your family has been involved. 
And that may be in a few hours! 

Mortality statistics for children 
need not include your offspring. 
You can avoid disaster in your 
home if you take the time to pro- 
vide your little one with protec- 
tion. Your youngster is accident- 
prone and his very existence often 
demands one hundred per cent 
protection and good safety train- 
ing. 

Left alone for a few minutes, 
a tot can electrocute himself by 
biting into an electric cord, as in- 
nocently as he bites into one of 
his toys. Your daughter washing 
her doll’s clothes can feed her arm 
into the electric wringer. Protect- 
ive bedding can smother out a 
life; that loose window screen up- 
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Stairs lies in wait for small fry— 
all this in the place that John 
Howard Payne has called “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


Don’t Invite Accidents 


Take Bob and Lois Smythe of 
Sioux City, for instance. They 
watched their Tommy affection- 
ately as he learned about bumps 
and tumbles as part of his day’s 
work. But they unwittingly disre- 
garded a potential danger staring 
them in the face. Even though 
they knew that older infants like 
to put all available objects into the 
mouth, they frequently allowed 
him to play with beads, marbles 
and other small objects whenever 
Tommy was irritable or Lois was 
busy. 


Then suddenly it happened. An 
uncooked lima bean was aspirated 
into the food pipe and became 
lodged. Tommy was seized with a 
fit of coughing and choking, and 
surgical intervention was required. 
Tommy’s life was saved, and you 
can bet Bob and Lois, their bank 
account a bit more depleted, did 
not let Tommy swallow anything 
else. They learned the hard way. 


Offering protection, then, pro- 
vides Seven-League-Boot steps in 
a safety campaign. This simply 
means that as soon as baby starts 
to wander, your household furn- 
ishings can be rearranged in such 
a way as not to invite danger. 
Certain safeguards are recom- 


mended so that the child won't 
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Small 
wooden gates at the top and foot 
of the stairs will enable Junior to 
walk with more safety. Stairs are 


tempt danger incessantly. 


favorite place for slips and 
stumbles. Windows on the upper 
floors can either have guards or 
be opened at the top so that your 
child does not try to imitate 
Superman or Mighty Mouse and 
go plummeting earthward. 


In the kitchen it’s not wise to 
allow your child to walk around 
whenever cooking is being done 
or meals are being prepared or 
served. Many parents use a wood- 
en gate to keep a youthful Calam- 
ity Janie away from mama _ just 


_in case some hot fat splatters or 


mama trips with a bowl of boiling 
soup in her hands. Remember 
to turn pot handles away from 
the front stove. Hot containers like 
a coffee pot can be placed in the 
middle of the table and not near 
the edges where little fingers will 
investigate. Sounds almost ele- 
mentary, yet the statistics are ap- 
palling. 


Kitchen No Playroom 


The case of the housewife in 
Douglas County, Kansas, is typi- 
cal. She had told her daughter 
many a time to turn pot handles 
toward the back of the stove. One 
day that mother walked into the 
kitchen with her small boy tagging 
after. Her apron string caught the 
handle of a container of boiling 
water she had neglected to check. 
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It tipped and the lad got the full 
gush of the hot liquid from head 
to foot. 


Your kitchen is a combination 
factory, laundry, bakery, restau- 
rant and general household work- 
shop — but it must not be a play- 
ground for little Buster. One 
housewife in Ravenna, Ohio, 
didn’t mind her Alice using the 
kitchen as a Wonderland. One 
day while the woman was taking 
a sweet potato out of the oven it 
exploded. And wham went the 
yam right into the youngster’s 
face. She later required surgical 
embroidery. 

Avoid table cloths that hang 
over the edge, otherwise a child 
might hurt himself by tugging and 
toppling a vessel over him. Are 
your lamps heavy enough so that 
Freddie can’t easily pull them 
over? And speaking of electrical 
equipment, be certain at all times 
that electric cords are in good con- 
dition. Even your television set 
can be a danger spot if the young- 
ster suddenly decides to tinker 
either with the plug, the wiring or 
the gadgetry inside whenever the 
audio or visual parts conk out. As 
a matter of fact, it might be a 
good idea if you kept vour own 
fingers out of the high-voltage pie 
in the entrails of your “parlor 
cyclops,” if only as an example to 
the small fry. 


Drownings Too 
Drownings are not infrequent 
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in the home. A toddler may fall 
into a tub of water unseen and 
drown before discovery. Many ac- 
cidents of this sort occur during 
the routine bathing of babies. If 
the mother should faint as she 
bathes baby, drowning may result. 
The ideal precaution would be to 
have more than one person pres- 
ent. For purposes of safety, how- 
ever, only a small quantity of 
water would suffice — and _ this 
preferably in a regular bathinette. 
When your child is in the bath- 
tub, stay with him constantly to 
make sure he doesn’t burn him- 
self with a hot pipe. Sometimes 
your little rascal may turn the 
faucet marked “Hot” and find 
quite a warm reception awaiting 
him. 

Be certain to keep matches in 
containers and see that these con- 
tainers are put in high places and 
are “youngster-proof.” Find a hid- 
ing place for cleaning powders, 
lye, cleaning fluids, shoe polish, 
plant and insect sprays, amonia 
and all medicines, as these are not 
recommended for a growing child’s 
menu. All medicines, by the way, 
should be clearly labeled, to keep 
you from making a mistake and 
giving the little one a wrong dose 
some day. 

Accidents for children are listed 
under every letter of the alphabet. 
Let’s try to remember that our 
children live only once. Let’s 
think of what an accident to your 
child would mean in heartache. 


., 


Are You Doing All Right 
With Your Inlaws? 


Charlie W. Shedd 


E brought her home with high 

“hope! This was Judy and how 
did she suit? 

She didn’t! You'll smile as you 
read it in the Bible: “When Esau 
was forty years old, he married 
Judith the daughter of Beeri the 
Hittite . . . which was a bitter dis- 
appointment to Isaac and Rebe- 
kah.” (Genesis 26:34-35 Moffat 
Translation) 

Be sure, the author of Genesis 
had heard it from his grandmother 
who had heard it from her grand- 
motlier. So long as there has been 
life there have been in-laws and 
so long as there have been in-laws 
there have been problems. 

When the first cave-man’s son 
came home one day with his 
cave-girl from across the valley 
there must have been no end of 
cave-man chatter. There were also 
the customary entanglements 
growing out of the usual spread 
between caveman generation one 
and caveman generation two. 


These we have always with us. 
If you haven't any in-laws you may 
one day be one, and if there are 
small fry in your household, comes 


the inevitable hour when Esau ar- 
rives with Judy and how does she 
suit? 

Start Early 


Some sensible approaches may 


be had. 


First, we can start on our in-laws 
long before they are our in-laws by 
building good judgment into our 
children. . . 

Esau had lived an_ unbridled 
life from infancy and why should 
Isaac and Rebekah expect him to 
suddenly come up with good judg- 
ment in the selection of a wife? 
He sold his birthright, he roamed 
the fields and forests, he refused 
to work. A study of the record 
indicates that they had done noth- 
ing about their in-laws until they 
had them. And that’s too late! 

If Junior is only two, or twelve, 
it isn’t too soon to begin building 
into him sound judgment, a high 
sense of purpose, decency and 
honor. Some Mary or Jane will 
be very glad we were on the job 
long before she wore his engage- 
ment ring. 


Another practical thing we can 
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do when the announcement comes 
is to tell ourselves that more in-law 
problems have their origin in sel- 
fishness and pride than any other 
source... 


Although we were never privil- 
eged to have personal acquaint- 
ance with Judith, the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite, we can be sure 
of this: In some respects anyone 
would have been an improvement 
on Esau. 


Be Honest 


Let’s be honest! A part of the 
problem lies in the old adage “He 
isn’t good enough for her,” or 
“She’s hardly in the same class 
with him.” 

In their pedigree Isaac and Re- 
bekah had centuries of family 
pride. They had been taught that 
no one except their kind could 
possibly be quite right for one of 
theirs. Their high perch was un- 
approachable for a Hittite. Some 
parents are frankly their own fa- 
vorite characters and Esau’s might 
qualify. 

But what do you suppose Judy’s 
parents thought of her catch and 
his progenitors? Did they hang 
the flag of family pride at half 
mast when she announced her 
plans? Being parents it is entirely 
possible that no one would have 
been equal to “our little Judy” in 
their eyes. 

In Colorado there is a home 
where live an elderly father and 
mother with their maiden daugh- 


ter. Once the young lady was in 
love. She was about to marry a 
country boy with whom she had 
set the date. Her parents, how- 
ever, were sure that any boy 
would eventually wear a strip- 
ed suit and answer to a number. - 
Being more crafty, the old folks 
maneuvered and connived until 
they broke it up. They still have 
her — physically that is—but the 
years of her loathing have bleach- 
ed most of the color from their 
lives. 


Selfishness and false pride have 
a way of climbing up the family 
tree and one day pouncing back 
on us. Be sure we will never have 
respect and love from our little 
Gwendolyn unless we have deserv- 
ed it. 

Comes naturally the conclusion: 
When the in-laws problem raps 
heavily on our door, we do well to 
remind ourselves that Providence 
may have a hand in this and we 
could be fussing with something 
bigger than our boy and this girl. . . 


In a preceding verse to the “bit- 
ter disappointment,” Almighty God 
had announced to Isaac, “I will 
bless all the nations by thy seed.” 
You recognize at once that this 
could never come off unless one of 
Isaac’s sons married a foreigner. It 
is clear now that this union was a 
part of the Big Plan for all peo- 
ples. 

Destiny does not wait for two 
pouting parents. 


Better Persons... 
Better Parents 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


$¢FYON’T want any more.” Jen- 

nie, aged one and a half 
years, held out toward her daddy 
the glass of water from which she 
had taken only a sip. 

“O.K. Honey,’ he answered. 
“Bring it here.” 

In walking the few paces to 
him over the uneven lawn of the 
back yard, the child stumbled, 
and the father reaching out to 
steady her and prevent her tum- 
bling, spilled the water all over 
his own pants. 

“Golly,” he exclaimed, jumping 
up quickly. “I’m soaked through. 
I'll have to change my clothes.” 

As he started for the house, 
shaking his trouser legs with each 
step, little Jennie ran ahead of 
him to the back door, and in de- 
lighted tones announced to her 
mother working at the sink: 
“Daddy . . . wet pants.” 

Reason for her joy? Why, it 
was obvious; she had often been 
scolded for that very thing — wet 
pants, and now she was gloating 
because her daddy (though trom 
another cause) had them too. To 
her mind seemingly, that placed 
him on a level with herself. 


Hurt, Awful Bad 


Now here is a second incident 
which occurred in a second fam- 
ily. An aunt was holding a three 
months’ old infant in her arms and 
fondling him lovingly. The other 
child of the family, aged two, ap- 
parently feeling neglected, sulked 
as she watched this performance. 
Then suddenly she hit upon a bet- 
ter scheme; she ran up to her 
aunt, held out her tiny hand and 
in great distress proclaimed: “Hurt 
finger.” The aunt “kissed it and 
made it well” and offered voluble 
sympathy, so that the child bright- 
ened immediately and went back 
to her play. A few minutes later 
however, perceiving that the arch- 
rival, Baby Brother, was again re- 
ceiving more attention than her- 
self, she pointed to her knee and 
wailed: “Hurt . . . hurt awful 
bad.” 

And lastly, a third incident in 
a third family: — A mother was 
making chocolate frosting for a 
freshly baked cake while her five 
year old played with his toy 
truck on the linoleum floor. Then 
the phone rang, and the mother 
stepped into the hall to answer it. 


BETTER PERSONS .. 


In a flash the little boy sprang 
to his feet, climbed up on the 
kitchen stool, and taking a spoon 
ladled out for himself an enor- 
mous mouthful of the chocolate 
mixture. He had _ swallowed it, 
neatly licked tell-tale evidence 
from his lips, and returned to his 
play by the time his unsuspecting 
mother came back to resume the 
job she had left. 


Adult Behavior 


But why these three incidents? 
What is the connection, if any, be- 
tween them? There is only this 
much connection; each roughly 
parallels adult behavior. 

For instance, when broad- 
cast to all and sundry at the cock- 
tail party the news of Jean’s fool- 
ish and ill-considered investment 
with its consequent loss of money, 
wasn't there, behind our action a 
desire to bring this ordinarily very 
successful person down a peg — 
down to our own level, at least 
temporarily? 

Then the time we made a fed- 
eral case of a headache, were we 
really so miserable, or weren’t we 
just trying to direct attention to 
ourselves and so keep our husband 
home with us when he had plan- 
ned to visit his elderly mother? 
And wasn’t there a bit of jealousy 
involved? 

And the time we cheated on our 
tax report, or the time we let the 
speedometer needle creep up to 
seventy on the highway, weren't 
we using for our criterion of con- 
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duct “Can I get away with it?” 
rather than “Is it right or wrong?” 


Now if our behavior in these 
cases parallels the behavior of 
our children, it is highly probable 
that it also parallels it in other 
cases too. Therefore a good way 
to perceive our faults and foibles, 
to analyze our souls’ condition, 
and so to obey the counsel “know 
thyself” would be to study our own 
offspring. Their straight-from-Ad- 
am weaknesses mirror ours clearly 
and simply, without the detailed 
complexities with which we adults 
later overlay the picture. Yes, 
children are more artless; they 
haven't learned the tricks of the 
cover-up, which we have master- 
ed, and by which we deceive not 
only others, but ourselves as well. 
Indeed, we so consistently ration- 
alize and hide our motives from 
our own eyes that even when we 
want to take a look at our true 
selves, often we cannot manage 
it. 


Get At The Roots 


This is evident when we make 
our examination of conscience. 
Standing in line for Confession, 
we hurriedly run over our list of 
customary sins, but we do not al- 
ways know how to strip off the 
outside layer of performance to 
peep at underlying motives; or, to 
change the metaphor, we do not 
always know how to dig down to 
hidden root causes of evil growth. 
Therefore we end by trimming off 
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only the shoots at the top, which 
procedure does not usually pre- 
vent further growth of sin. Our 
children’s actions if we study them 
and apply the lessons learned to 
ourselves, will help us to do a bet- 
ter job of eradication. 

And there is a positive side to 
all this. When sin is removed 
roots and all, then there is room 
for the seed of virtue to flourish; 
there is room for the grace of God 
to enter our souls and produce 
tremendous spiritual growth. 

Lastly, as a corollary to the 


above, when we parents improve 


‘as an. end result of seeing our 


weaknesses clearly in our children, 
surely that very improvement will 
work circumfluently; it will affect, 
through example, improvement in 
those children too. If there are 
vicious circles as the trite phrase 
has it, there are also beneficent 
circles. In short, when we use our 
parent role to further self-anal- 
ysis we can become better per- 
sons; when we become better 
persons, we become better par- 
ents. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


0. A. BATTISTA 


The secret of keeping a New Year’s resolution is to make 
enough of them so that there will be at least one you won't 


break because you overlooked it. 


A father learns the real value of cooperation as soon as one 
of his sons is old enough to help him out with homework he 


brings home from the office. 


A well-groomed woman is one who is standing beside a 


husband she helped to success. 


Early to bed and early to rise frequently means that the 
children are old enough to be inviting their dates home for an 


evening. 


A happy marriage is one that improves a woman’s looks and 


a man’s disposition. 


You know a little girl is following in her mother’s foot- 
steps when she hugs her daddy and whispers a request in his ear. 

A wise parent is one who knows that the only kind of prob- 
lems that are worth raising a fuss about are children. 


For Happiness at Home 


Don’t Be a Nagging Mother 


Irv. Leiberman 


HE whole matter of doing 

away with nagging, or prevent- 
ing it, can be summed up in the 
definite command: Do not develop 
the need to nag. If a mother is 
not too authoritative, too anxious 
and fussy over trifles, or too ener- 
getic and driving, she will prob- 
ably never have to nag. There are 
many kinds of naggers and they 
have varied guises and disguises. 
Are you represented in any of the 
following types? 


The Over-Anxious Nagger 


She is constantly warning 
against sickness and danger. You 
have to drag a raincoat and um- 
brella when the weather man says 
clear and warmer. You have to run 
the car at twenty miles an hour 
when everyone else wants thirty- 
five. You can’t go swimming be- 
cause every summer some one gets 
drowned. You can’t go hiking in 
the mountains because some one 
gets lost. 


For example, a mother’s young- 
ster became terribly annoyed at 
her one morning recently because 
she insisted that he wear his rain- 
coat to school when he thought 


he did not need it. She wasted 
a thousand words in telling him 
why he should wear it, why it was 
bought for him, what would hap- 
pen if he caught a cold and then 
she wound up her lengthy speech 
by saying, “Why do I have trouble 
in getting you to mind, when I 
know if your teacher told you what 
to do, you would do it?” 

He sat down, his chin in his 
hand and replied frankly, “Well, 
mom, I'll just tell you. I believe 
you talk too much. You've said so 
much now, I’ve forgotten what you 
corrected me for in the first place.” 

There is not much use in trying 
to reason with this kind of a nag- 
ger. You generally have to give 
it up. 

The Over-Active Nagger 


We all know this energetic wo- 
man who can never be happy when 
some member of her family is re- 
laxing a moment in carefree diver- 
sion. 

Picture a contented family group 
just after the dinner hour. Father 
reading the evening paper in his 
armchair under the light; Sister 
thrumming out a tune at the piano; 
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Young brother on the floor lost in 


the funny page. Enter Mother 
General: 
“Father, will you take this 


broom and brush off the front 
steps? Yes, I know you did it just 
before dinner but that was an hour 
ago and the steps need a going- 
over again. Mary, I see finger 
prints on the piano. No! Don’t 
use your handkerchief. Go get the 
dust rag. Tommy, it’s almost bed- 
time for you. Have you done your 
homework?” 

Group scattered, peace gone, 
mother happy. Even the little 
canary that had gone to sleep with 
his head tucked under his wing 
flutters down from his perch and 
begins to pick at his seed cup. 


The Bossy Nagger 


This authoritative mother is the 
one who cherishes a sustained con- 
viction that nothing can be done 
right without her supervision and 
nothing is right that is not done 
her way. 


Such a mother has a daughter, 
thirty-years-old, who has washed 
the family dishes ever since she 
was ten years old. After twenty 
years her mother still comes into 
the kitchen after the meal to say 
“Don’t scrape the plates with the 
silver knives, wash the tumblers in 
hot soap suds, and don’t forget to 
rinse out the spot in the tablecloth 
immediately.” 

We all know this woman. 


She 


is the type who has made the av- 


erage husband today a sad imita- 
tion of the once-dominant male. 
Instead of being the fountainhead 
of authority in the home, her hus- 
band is more often than not a tim- 
id, cringing, hen-pecked spouse, 
afraid to assert either his desires 
or his prerogatives. You know 
what her mate has to put up with. 


For example, one husband, a 
college professor, is not allowed to 
walk on the living-room rug ex- 
cept when company is present. An- 
other is not allowed to smoke 
cigars or his pipe except behind 
the closed door of his bedroom. 
Still another is granted reluctantly 
one night every three months to: go 
out on his own and “play cards 
with the boys.” Is it any wonder 
the average husband married to 
this kind of woman becomes re- 
signed to his domesticated role, 
and even stops twitching when he 
hears his wife casually referring 
day after day to “My living room,” 
“My children” or “My house?” 


The Meal-Time Nagger 


One of the worst naggers is the 
one who ruins the happiness of 
the family mealtime. Even her 
most delicious apple turns to saw- 
dust under the barrage of her nag- 
ning. “Harold, when are you ever 
going to learn to hold your fork 
properly? There, clumsy, you have 
dropped a piece of pie on - best 
tablecloth.” 


We can be such an annoyance 
to the child over table manners. 
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One youngster said to his mother 
recently, “Can’t I even eat in 
peace?” 


Any human being would find 
this routine annoying: “Tim, do sit 
up straight and get your feet out 
from under you . . . Here, let 
mother tuck your napkin under 
your chin . . . Not too much at a 
time, dear, it doesn’t look nice. . . 
Eat all your spinach or you can’t 
go to the movies . . . Don’t chew 
your celery so loud; daddy wants 
to talk . . . You mustn’t talk when 
your mouth is full” . . . And so on, 
ad nauseam. It seems that only 
when his mouth is full that the 
pleasure of conversation becomes 
attractive. He doesn’t want to talk 
when it’s empty. 

Let a child eat with a minimum 
of correction and he will gradually 
imitate your own table manners. 


If yours are good, his will be, too, 
for children are natural mimics. 


The Weekend Nagger 


Nagger’s Day is Saturday. There 
is so much to be done and the 
children want to play. An exam- 
ple of a rebellious girl comes to 
mind. Her mother was in despair 
because she was so slow about ev- 
erything she was asked to do. “She 
takes an hour to do what could be 
accomplished in ten minutes,” her 
mother complained. 


“I could talk and talk and talk 
(and talk and talk and talk she 
does) and still she does not move.” 
Questioned, the girl said, “What's 
the use of hurrying? If I did get 
through one job she would just 
have another cooked up for me. 
I wouldn’t have any of my own 
time anyway.” 


To the Point 


T. J. McINERNEY 


Some self-styled Americans would like the government 
to change our foreign policy to an endowment policy. 


A beauty parlor is very often a place where a patron gets a 
face full of mud and an earful of dirt. 


Give some women enough rope and they’ll put up another 


clothesline in the bathroom. 


The most certain way to keep the heels down is for us to 


always be on our toes. 


Being on the square is the best policy regardless of the 


circles we travel in. 
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Just a Housewife 
These are Fighting Words 


Lorna Callahan 


’M a housewife. Sometimes when 
I have to signify my occupation 
on a dotted line, I notice a few lips 
curl, Then I feel like something 
that crawled out of the woodwork. 
Housewife. 


I guess when you come right 
down to it, there never was a more 
unglamorous profession. Known 
by any other fancy name—Home- 
maker, Director of Domestic Sci- 
ence, Culinary Artiste Deluxe—it 
still seems to spell drudgery in 
spite of push buttons, kitchen gad- 
gets and helpful hints from T V 
commercials. I must admit it’s true 
that “a man works from sun to sun, 
but a worman’s work is never 
done,” especially if she’s a house- 
wife. 

The term “housewife”. suggests 
all sorts of drag, menial and servile 
work. Scrubbing floors, scraping 
pots and pans, cleaning woodwork, 
emptying vacuum cleaners, de- 


ringing bathtubs and drying end- 
less lines of wash in the garage on 
a rainy day. Not for the housewife 
the daily going forth to business in 
an I. Magnin suit and Air-step 
pumps. Nor brilliant conversation 
in a man’s world, aided and abet- 


ted by a sleek coiffure and flaw- 
lessly-lacquered nails. 


Unlovely Facts 


As a housewife, I’m branded. I 
answer doorbells and discourage 
peddlers, and my conversation is 
anything but brilliant. I empty the 
trash and reline the garbage pail. 
I sweep cobwebs from ceilings, 
clean out the fireplace and roll up 
the rugs to get at hidden dirt. 
Those are the facts, ma’am the 
plain, unlovely facts. 


Whenever I can tear myself 
away from the laundry tubs, the 
kitchen sink or the ironing board I 
notice women going off to their 
jobs. They lecture, they diagnose, 
they prescribe. As entrepreneurs in 
their various lines they carry de- 
grees a mile long. B.A.’s, M.A.’s, 
M.D.’s, D.O.’s. All of which spell 
Glamor an inch thick. 


The only degrees I have ever 
held (bestowed upon myself 
in moments of sheer desperation) 
were D.D. (Diaper Dispatcher), 
F.F. (Formula Fixer) and B.M.D. 
(Bedmaker Deluxe). Although the 
D.D. and the F.F. are merely hon- 
orary degrees now, I still retain the 
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B.M.D.. I am also an H.S. (Ham- 


burger Specialist) and I hold a doc- | 


torate in B.S.E. (Bandaiding Skin- 
ned Elbows). 

But alas and alack! from my 
five-thirty rising in the morning to 
my ten o'clock retiring at night, 
there is not even a suggestion of 
glamor. Who can be glamorous 
when they have to forego regular 
trips to the hairdressers in favor 
of the more economical, and more 
unsightly, do-it-yourself-and-cover- 
it-with-a-bandana jobP As _ for 
clothes, well any resemblance 
between myself and  some- 
thing out of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
is not accidental. And in my busi- 
ness, fingernails were meant to be 
broken——scouring sink tiles, turn- 
ing mattresses, and cleaning out 
closets. Just call me Hangnail Hat- 
tie. 

May Day 

In the morning, when the mists 
of battle have cleared and each one 
finally has his or her lunch bag, 
bus tickets and milk money, and 
all have departed for school or 
work, there remains only the task 
of rehabilitation. There’s hair in 
the bathroom sink — suspiciously 
like that from hubby’s curly gray 
head. There’s wave set, tooth 
powder and bobby pins on the 
drainboard, and wet towels hang- 
ing on the floor, evidence that the 
youngsters were here. In the bed- 
rooms rumpled bedclothes and 
abandoned pajamas await with a 
certain frustrating defiance. 


The kitchen presents its own 
gooey little problem: Dishes dec- 
orated with bacon grease and egg 
yolk, oatmeal bowls with their 
gummy residue, tumblers with 
dregs of orange juice or milk, and 
cups that held coffee or cocoa. On 
the stove there’s a variety of uten- 
sils awaiting the brillo pad — the 
egg-poacher, frying pan, coffee 
pot, and the pan the cocoa was 
made in, now nicely encrusted 
with boiled milk. 


And so it’s hands in the dishpan, 
then get busy with the broom. It’s 
vacuuming, dustmopping and ob- 
literating furniture scrapes. And 
all must be finished in time to plan 
a “different” meal and whip up a 
pie or cake. 


A funny thing, though, when ev- 
erybody comes home (and I’ve had 
a chance to catch my breath, wash 
my face and put on a new one) it’s 
kind of good to welcome the fam- 
ily. My ear is cocked for expres- 
sions like, “Oh, boy, Mom, choco- 
late layer cake. You’re sure a good 
cooker.” Then, from hubby, 
“Mmm, another good dinner, I 
see. Pet, you're the best little 
housewife ever.” And the way he 
says it, it sounds awfully good. 
Not glamorous, but awfully, af- 
fully good. 


Hub of the Home 


So what the heck. Who cares 
if there’s no glamor in housewifery. 
My “Boss” doesn’t frown if my 
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nails are broken or the polish 
chipped. Even in my outmoded 
housedresses, or with my hair in 
pincurls, I’m important to him and 
his happiness. I’m the hub of the 
home, seeing that the house is kept 
clean, that drawers are filled with 
fresh clothes, that appetizing meals 
are ready on time. I'll take my 
glamor out in the pleased expres- 
sions on my youngsters’ faces at 
the sight of a chocolate cake. 


I think my job’s a good one, 
and I intend to keep right on work- 
ing at it. There’s no salary, but 
oh what a bonus in love and devo- 
tion. So don’t say “just a housoe- 
wife” to me because those are 
fighting words, 

You see, I’m remembering that 
Christ’s Mother kept house, too. 
As a housewife, she made history. 
In God’s sight I hope to do the 
same, 


Who Wants a Tame Husband? 


Have you got a tame husband at home, or a lion with some 


roar still left in him? 


I believe women are getting so expert at taming men that 
we’re in danger of knocking all the roar and fun out of them. 
Men are essentially inventive, less practical and hide-bound 
than women. That’s why we fall in love with them in the first 


place. 


Why then do we have this irresistible urge to lick a man 


into shape once we've got him. . 


. to whittle down his person- 


ality until he’s something the neighbors wouldn’t look at twice? 
His mad motor car (all engine and no back seat) was fine 
. until we married him. Then it had got to be a humdrum 


little closed-in saloon. 


His pint-sized teacups, his crazy friends and his big, odorous 
dog, were a lovable part of him... until we married. But they 
had to go because what would the neighbors think? 

Take a good look at your man and see if he’s the one you 
fell in love with. Or is he so well tamed there’s not a spark of 
fun and originality left in him?—Sylvia Lamond in The Sunday 


Graphic. 


Seasonal Note 


One swallow doesn’t necessarily mean that spring is here 
but it has been known ¢9 break a New Year’s resolution.— 
T. J. McInerney. 
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Going steady? Engaged? 


BOOKS FOR 


Nearly-Weds 


Helpful reading for 


those who plan to marry 


HOW TO GET MARRIED 


This recent 30-page booklet is popular among young people 
because it is written in their own language. Here are frank, 
down-to-earth discussions and valuable information concern- 
ing elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the engagement 
promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial Mass, special 
blessings — and more! 


10c per copy 


More good reading for our modern youth 


(]) The Rosary and My Vocation 
0 Catholic Marriage: How achieve it? C) Falling in Love 
(1 Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? C] Youth and Chastity 
(J The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
0 So You Think You’re in Love! (] Love For Keeps 
(J The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 
(0 Boy Meets Girl 1 Is The Church Woman’s Enemy? 
(0 Don’t Kid Yourself About Drink (J Drinking Is Dangerous 
0 Watch Your Habits C Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic? 
0 Catholic Women In The Home 1 Until Death Do Us Part 
(C How Love Helps You (0 The Wedding Service in English 
( Short Prayers for Busy People 


Select Any 3 For Only 25c 
Any 16 booklets for $1.00! 
Check this ad. Send it along as your order blank 


Our Sunday Visitor Huntington, Indiana 
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Art Calendar 


Beautiful « Practical « Economical 


This is the preferred Church 
Art Calendar because it 
serves the family best .. . 
because it is accurate, offic- 
ially approved, attractive and 
complete. 


Large 912”x16” pages con- 
tain thirteen appealing full- 
color reproductions of fam- 
ous religious paintings. Each 
page features essential infor- 
mation for every Catholic, in- 
cluding all holydays of obli- 
gation, Church feasts and re- 
ligious obligations, all prom- 
inently shown for quick ref- | 
erence. Plus a wealth of im- | 
portant Catholic information 
on the back cover. 


40c each 


3 for $1.10 12 for $4.00 
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The daily guide for every Catholic home 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid _____ Church Art Calendars for 1955 
enclose $ Ci cheek Cicurrency Cmoney Order. 
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TODAY 
Immediate 
delivery! 
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